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THE 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


THE GOVERNMENT AND ITS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


R. BALFOUR’S government and system have at last 

been brought to an end. Whether, after a space of 
years, Balfourism will return to power as the normal type 
of modern Conservatism, or whether it is passing away to 
yield place to Chamberlainism, Tariff Reform, and capitalist 
demagogy, will be decided at the polls this month. For if 
the Tory Party is for once crushingly defeated, if the 
Election rudely disperses the belief of the Conservatives 
that they are indispensable, whatever they do, if the 
Liberals are returned with a strong working majority, so 
that they can retain power for a normal period, then there 
is at least hope that Protection will in the long run be 
averted. It is impossible that the Conservatives should be 
kept permanently out of power ; but it is possible that they 
should be kept out of power until they have repented of 
Mr. Chamberlain. If, however, the Liberals do not obtain 
a decisive majority at the polls, it will not be long before 
Mr. Chamberlain is at work in Downing Street, ruining 
commerce by his violent and ignorant legislation, preparing 
the way for English politics to become like Tammany Hall, 
and embroiling us in quarrels with foreign Powers which 
Lord Lansdowne and Sir Edward Grey alike are anxious and 
able to avoid. The whole character of British politics in the 
coming era is at stake. Never did greater issues turn on an 
Election. Yet never was the result more difficult to prophesy. 
The Liberals will no doubt get a majority over the Tories ; 
but will that majority be large enough to enable them to 
hold the fort until this madness of Tariff Reform is overpast ? 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND ITS OPPORTUNITIES 


At any rate, the Liberals go to the country with one 
essential condition of success fulfilled: they can show a 
Cabinet which, in the variety of its talent and the unity of 
its aim, recalls the Cabinets of Gladstone and Salisbury. 
Again, too, (and for this we must seek a parallel in a yet 
more distant past) we have a Cabinet which is not the mere 
agent and mouth-piece of one man or of two men, but is a 
real consultative body containing England’s best, a source of 
legitimate pride to the nation which it is to serve, to repre- 
sent, and to guide. The new Prime Minister has deserved 
well of his country, because he has formed a Government 
equally strong on the side of administrative tradition and of 
administrative energy, of Imperial security and of social 
reform. 

The superior administrative efficiency of the present 
Cabinet will, we trust, be clearly felt. That can be left to 
work itself out, without aid from any exhortation of ours. 
The doctrine of efficiency is one of practice alone, not at all 
of preaching. It should soon be felt, in one department of 
government after another, that the new Parliamentary 
Chiefs are far abler than the men whom they have super- 
seded. So, too, in the sphere of discussion and debate, the 
House of Commons will recover all its character and tradi- 
tions, together with a very great part of its freedom,—as 
much freedom as modern conditions and pressure of business 
allow. And, lastly, the Ministers will, we hope, revive the 
art of legislation. 

But the nature of their legislation, and the general policy 
of their government, are subjects calling for consideration ; 
and they call for it even at this early date, before the decisive 
Election has taken place, because intentions as to policy 
necessarily begin to take shape at the moment that a new 
Government is installed. We make no apology, therefore, 
for discussing some of our hopes and fears. 

Of all the pledges made by Sir Henry and his colleagues, 
while in opposition, their promise to deal with the Land and 
Rating Questions is perhaps the most important. At present 
it has been one of the least discussed, because it is the policy 
of the Tory party, and therefore of the louder portion of the 
Press, to avoid raising the subject of Land, where the most 
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popular cause undoubtedly belongs to the Liberal. A 
discreet silence has been observed by Tories on the utter- 
ances of Liberal leaders on this subject ; and that silence 
teaches its lesson. In introducing a Rating of Ground 
Values Bill, Ministers will meet with the minimum of 
popular resistance, and will open out the largest new field 
for the gradual progress of the great Land Question in the 
future. The introduction of the Bill will concentrate public 
attention on the Land problem and all its accessories ; and 
that is exactly the concentration of opinion which will do 
most to disperse the excitement aroused by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals. 

Of all the pledges which Ministers have to redeem, 
Taxation of Land Values holds the peculiar position of being 
the only one to which no popular opposition need be 
expected. The first stages of the proposal have passed with 
remarkable ease through a Conservative House of Commons. 
It is backed by the great municipalities. And it is the only 
wide-reaching proposal directed to the relief of the present 
rates, which, on the one hand, are universally felt to be 
becoming an intolerable burden on industry, and, on the 
other, are the measure and method of social and municipal 
reform. One of the inducements for the new Government 
to deal at once with the land is that, in the House of 
Commons, their proposals might be passed with ease. 
Opposition is, of course, certain to develope, from Mr. 
Balfour, who has already raised the cry of “spoliation” ; 
from Mr. Chamberlain, because radical land reform is the 
converse of Protection, and would divert public attention 
from his tariff nostrums ; above all, from the land-owning 
classes. But it is not easy to see how any great adverse 
public feeling could be aroused, even by the most vigorous 
proposals for land taxation. As the movement proceeds, 
the intolerable character of the present rates, that direct tax 
on houses and industry, becomes more evident to the people. 
The Free Trade debates have helped the course of land 
taxation, because men begin to see that, if a bread tax is 
bad, a huge house rate of half the annual value is, if possible, 
worse. On the other hand, the burden upon our industries 
and building operations of the prices which landlords can 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND ITS OPPORTUNITIES 


at present impose, is felt to be quite unnecessary. Why 
should a landlord be allowed to charge ten or twenty times 
its agricultural value for land, merely because it is wanted 
for industrial purposes? That rise of price is a tax on 
industry, which may make us indeed wonder how our 
industries can start at all. 

Land Values Taxation is wanted for the two objects of 
relieving the present house-rate and forcing land into the 
market at reasonable prices. The opposition on principle 
to the proposals has at present been slight. It can never 
reach any great volume. 

The harder part of the problem is to suggest what kind 
of Bill the Government would do best to introduce. 

A powerful Liberal Government, with a large Parlia- 
mentary majority, ought to be anxious to go further than 
the municipal proposals which have received the assent of 
the present Parliament by large majorities. Mr. Trevelyan’s 
Bill would only have done half the work expected from 
taxation of land values; and that half not thoroughly. 
The Land Values Assessment and Rating Bill of the two 
last sessions proposed to put the rates on the site values of 
vacant land, or land used for agricultural purposes, but ripe 
for building within borough areas. The effect would be 
greatly to cheapen building land, because many landlords 
would be forced to use their land in order to meet the tax. 
But it would be incomplete, It would be no very great 
relief of the present rates. A Liberal Government will 
therefore, if it is endowed with a fearless spirit, attempt 
to go further, and grant to local authorities the power of 
gradually shifting the whole of local taxation from industry 
and houses to land values. 

This bolder policy would, we believe, be the best and 
the most popular. But, even if the lesser proposals of last 
year’s Bill were adopted, a great new principle would be 
established, a great new question raised. 

The proposal to which the House has already assented 
had this other limitation, that it did not apply outside urban 
municipal boundaries. Where towns were seeking to develope 
beyond the arbitrary boundary settled by statute, the land 
would not be subject to the special rate proposed. It has 
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been argued at full length in this Review (May 1905) that 
there is no reason why the same principles should not be 
applied to the country as to the town. But if rural opinion 
is not yet ripe for this, if the question as it affects the 
country districts has not yet been sufficiently thrashed out, 
the Government would at least be perfectly safe in ordering 
a statement to be drawn up of the land values of the whole of 
England. From that basis it would be possible very soon 
to enlighten public opinion on the question whether or not 
there are better sources of taxation than the houses, shops, 
mills, and farm improvements, which now bear the weight 
of our daily increasing local burdens. 

Meanwhile there is the rural exodus, largely due to the 
fact that rural land is locked up from all except those who 
will farm it in large quantities, although that method has 
ceased to be always the most economically profitable. The 
back-to-the-land movement is a national cry, and is becoming 
popular both with the general public and with social re- 
formers of every party. It is generally recognised that 
there are two methods by which something can be imme- 
diately done by legislators to forward this movement. The 
first is to give to farmers greater security of tenure and im- 
provements ; the second is to afford easy access to the land 
for labourers, cottagers, and market-gardeners. Now only 
the Liberals are willing and able to give effect to these prin- 
ciples by legislation. A vigorous Department of Agriculture, 
with something done for forestry, would be a case of real 
“ efficiency.” 

If the rural population, and those who wish to return to 
the land, find that the Liberal Party is their friend in deed as 
well as word, the permanent strength of Liberalism will be 
enormously increased, and, what is more important, 
there will be a beginning of an end to that state of 
economic and social dependence into which the labourer has 
been sunk, ever since the agricultural revolution and the land 
robbery in the days of Burke and Pitt. 

Possibly, however, the Government will consider that 
the very first charge on its time is the amendment of the 
Education Act. Any settlement of the religious difficulty 
in education would have, we think, to recognise the follow- 
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ing principles. There ought to be available for every child 
an elementary school, which is at least so far under public 
management that a majority of the managers are appointed by 
a local elected body, and is at least so far undenominational 
that no religious teaching distinctive of any particular 
denomination is given in it as part of the ordinary school 
curriculum. At these schools, facilities should be given, 
where possible, for every child to receive religious instruction 
in accordance with the denomination of its parent, if the 
parent desires it, on one or more days in the week, in the 
ordinary school premises and during the ordinary school 
hours, provided that this instruction is not given at the 
public expense, and that the regular school teachers are not 
required to give it. Other questions of importance suggest 
themselves, to which the answer is more doubtful. Should 
the instruction given at the public expense in publicly 
managed schools be confined to secular instruction, or 
should it still be allowed to include religious instruction of 
the kind usually called undenominational ; that is to say, 
instruction of a kind which would be accepted by most 
members of most of the existing religious bodies? Should 
the time during which denominational instruction may be 
given in these schools be included in the time for which 
children are legally required to attend school? In districts 
where more than one school is available, that is to say, in 
the big towns, should separate denominational schools be 
allowed to continue, if desired by parents, and to receive aid 
from public funds? That would perhaps be a possible line 
of compromise. But nothing must be done that would not 
open at any rate the vast majority of head masterships to 
applicants of any denomination or none. On all other 
points there is room for discussion ; and it should not be 
impossible to arrive at a settlement which would be 
in agreement both with Liberal principles and with the 
religious sentiments of the majority of the community, and 
which would not be intolerable to fair-minded Churchmen. 

If we can get the religious question more or less cleared 
away, it is to be hoped that something will be done for 
education itself. The inefficacy of our schools, as compared 
with those of Germany, may be not a little remedied under 
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the new régime. We hope, also, that the Government will 
look with a very favourable eye on such movements as the 
Vacation Schools and Play Centres, which cannot be far 
extended by private charity alone. Civilisation needs to be 
spread in our great cities, if we are not to go to pieces as a 
nation. The children cannot, as in the country, be left to 
Nature to educate. Our educational system needs not 
only amelioration, but extension into new fields. For 
that private enterprise has already prepared the way by 
successful experiment. 

What the new Government will elect to do with the 
Chinese labourers, must be largely decided by the investiga- 
tions which it will now be able to institute on the spot, as 
to the real feeling, both among the Chinese themselves and 
among the white population. The least the Government 
can do is to stop further importation, and to give the people 
of the Transvaal the earliest opportunity of deciding whether 
they want to get rid of the Chinese, and, if so, how soon 
and on what terms. The late Government chose, by a 
piece of very sharp practice, to introduce a new social and 
economic system into South Africa without consulting its 
inhabitants. It is the business of the new Government 
to consult the people on the question whether a counter- 
revolution is to take place—or perhaps a counter-evolution, 
which should come into operation as. the labour contracts run 
out. This question is now, as it always should have been, 
a question for the people of South Africa. But, meanwhile, 
not a single Chinaman more ought to be introduced until 
the colony has decided its own fate, and the greatest care 
taken that none of the cruelties which took place in the 
mines in the earlier part of 1905 can possibly be repeated. 

For the rest, the work of pacification, as between Boer 
and Briton, which has on the whole been of late progressing 
in South Africa, will be continued under a Government 
which holds out no undue hopes to either section, and 
believes in the principle of equal rights and self-government. 

As the Tories find that all the virtue has gone out of 
their South African and Little England cries, their last 
refuge is to raise the Home Rule bogey. It is a bogey, for 
three reasons. First, that the Liberal leaders are pledged 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND ITS OPPORTUNITIES 


not to attempt to pass a Home Rule Bill in the coming 
Parliament. Secondly, that the House of Lords can force 
an appeal to the country on any Irish legislation, while no 
appeal is possible from a Protectionist Budget. Thirdly, 
that the man in the street is beginning to see clearly what 
every true Liberal has long known, that gradual reform in 
the direction of popular government in Ireland is both right 
and inevitable. It has been carried some distance by the 
Conservative Government itself, and was so successful, that 
the more broad-minded Ministers were in favour of carrying 
it yet further. Under these circumstances, how can the 
Liberals stultify themselves by becoming the party of 
re-action in Ireland, as some of their critics seem to 


‘wish? Sir Edward Grey’s announcement of Sir Antony 


Macdonnell as representative of Liberal views was hailed 
with general satisfaction. But this does not alter the fact 
that dependence on the Irish vote would be a terrible weak- 
ness to any British Government ; and it is greatly to be 
hoped that the Election will be sufficiently decisive in its 
result to avert this state of things. 

No task will be more important than that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The restoration of econom 
in our national affairs, and some degree of the old Treasury 
control, has to be made compatible with the efficiency of 
all departments, and with the carrying out of measures 
of social reform, some of which may involve considerable 
expenditure. Mr. Asquith has already told us that he 
strongly favours the taxation of Liquor Licences to a 
much greater extent than at present; and we may rely 
on him for the energetic pursuit of that policy. But we 
shall, sooner or later, need some further source of taxation, 
if old taxes are to be reduced and new schemes of social 
reform undertaken. Free Traders must “ broaden the basis 
of taxation,’ on Free Trade and democratic lines. Such 
a new source is offered by the graduation of the Income 
Tax. The new Government, if it has real popular sym- 
pathies, must inevitably give the fullest consideration to 
this scheme. 

Sir William Harcourt’s Death Duties, perhaps the most 


successful piece of legislation in modern times, were based 
No. 28.—VoL. vu. 9 c 
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on the principle, that the rich man ought to pay into the 
national exchequer, not merely more, absolutely, than the 
poor man, but a relatively greater percentage of his property. 
And, for a long time, the extension of this principle to the 
Income Tax has been recognised by a large body of opinion 
as a reform urgently called for, but difficult to carry out. 
Under the present system, it is true, incomes under £700 
are allowed partial exemption, and those under {160 
complete exemption. But this meagre instalment of 
graduation does little more than compensate the un- 
favourable incidence of indirect taxation upon the poor and 
moderately rich. There is only one obstacle in the way of 
a more complete application of the principle. A large part 
(about 40 per cent.) of the Income Tax is collected “at 
source”; that is to say, it is deducted from rents, divi- 
dends, official salaries, etc., before they reach their ultimate 
recipients. Now this system is very valuable as a 
safeguard against evasion; but the payment of the 
tax in these cases is not accompanied, as an incident of the 
process of collection, by a return of the total income 
of the individual tax-payer. And graduation can only 
be based upon such a return of total income. This 
is the difficulty in the way of this great reform. It is merely 
administrative and technical; and more than one plan 
has been suggested by competent persons by which it can 
be avoided. Some have favoured an extension of the system 
of recovery, throwing on each income-tax payer the burden 
of showing how far he should be exempted from the gradu- 
ated impost. Others consider that a simpler means would 
be to continue the tax as at present levied, and to im- 
pose a separate graduated tax, in addition, on incomes over 
£5000, requiring a statement of total income only from the 
very rich. Finally there is a third and more drastic alterna- 
tive. Much (though not all) of the income which is taxed 
‘“‘at source” is income from investments which, in a very 
large number of cases, does not represent any labour on the 
part of those who enjoy it, or, at any rate, is income, pure 
and simple. On the other hand, the earnings taxed under 
Schedule D, though classed as “income,” really represent that 
part of the tax-payer’s capital (often his whole capital) which 
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is invested in his professional or industrial training. There 
he is much to be said for taxing the pure income uniformly on 
ty. the highest rate, leaving the graduation to apply only to 
he Schedule D, in respect of which an assessment or return has 





on necessarily to be made. At any rate, technical difficulties 
ut. can be overcome by experts, if the desire of the Government 
ole) for a graduated Income Tax is really strong. We believe 
60 that the general sentiment of the community is now fully 
of prepared for the further taxation of very great wealth. It 
in- is difficult to see along what other path the world’s progress 
nd is to lie. 
of The relations of Liberalism to the Labour Party, and 
art more generally speaking to the Labour vote and to Labour 
at sentiment, will ultimately decide the fate of Free Trade and 
vi- of Social Reform in their struggle for existence against 
ate capitalist demagogues, with their Aliens Bills and Tariff 
a Reforms. For this reason, the action or inaction of the 
he present Government in legislation and administration for 
he the benefit of Labour, is of the very first importance. 
me Understanding of the Land and Rating Questions has made 
aly headway among the more intelligent part of the workmen ; 
his and these reforms only need to be forced into prominence 
ely to secure universal approval. The sight of Mr. Burns 
lan passing a Land Values Bill would do much to make Labour 
“an believe in the new Government. But there are some 
em questions which are more specifically and technically Labour 
len questions, not because they benefit Labour more than would 
lu- a Rating of Ground Values Bill, but because they directly 
uld benefit Labour alone, and the rest of the community only 
m- indirectly. First among these stands the amendment of the 
ver laws affecting Trade Unions. The Taff Vale decision must 
the be dealt with at once. Nothing is more significant of the 
na- character of the late Tory reaction than that the legal 
ced position of Trade Unions should be actually worse than 
ery it was five and twenty years ago. 
the Labour will also look for greater vigour in the Home 
ure Office, in the direction of factory administration and fresh 
der factory legislation, and in the enforcement of the laws 
hat against food adulteration. These are some of the most 
ich important weapons of social amelioration. And why should 
II C2 
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not the Liberals extend the principle of government inspec- 
tion to the sweated trades carried on in houses ? 

While the experiment of the working of the present 
Unemployed Act is being made with the utmost zeal and 
vigour, we should like to call attention to the existence of 
other possible measures of reform. As, for example, an 
improved classification of applicants for poor relief, a possible 
establishment of a system of national insurance, and, it may 
be, though here we speak with great hesitation, an amend- 
ment of the law affecting the contract of employment. Of 
the extreme gravity of the problem, no one can have a doubt. 
It deserves the best energies of the highest statesmanship. 
It would be greatly affected by some measures that do not 
deal with it directly. The general prosperity and growth of 
industry, and thereby of employment, can be greatly stimu- 
lated by Land Reform, and by a rating system which will 
force land into the market at more reasonable prices, and 
relieve industry and improvements from unfair taxation. 

The elections will decide whether or not the country 
wishes to give the Government an opportunity of initiating 
a new era of sober and scientific social reform. If the coun- 
try gives the Government this opportunity, and if the oppor- 
tunity is used, there is great hope that the Social Reform 
movement, when it takes palpable shape as a Government 
policy, will at last be brought to the notice of the average 
man, who at present hears of nothing but Protection, Ireland, 
the Colonies, and occasionally of religious education. Then 
and then only, will new life and meaning be put into 
Liberalism, as it presents itself to the public mind. Then 
there may be a progressive future before this country. Then, 
at worst, the country will have chosen the downward path of 
Protection, with its eyes open to the real alternative. 

In any case no very large harvest of reform will be reaped 
at once, because most of the useful measures now ripe for 
accomplishment will, in the first instance, be thrown out by 
the Lords. If all goes well, there is a great struggle with 
the Lords impending, which will be a struggle with all the 
immense forces marshalled under Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain. It is perhaps difficult to believe that much 
old-world reverence still exists for an aristocracy that contains 
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the proprietor of The Daily Mail; but the House of Lords 
is popular with the reactionaries as the weapon ready to their 
hand at any hour of need. We are glad to notice that, in 
the arrangements made for the recent distribution of offices, 
no great respect was shown to a Chamber which has ceased 
to be a national council and has become a Party organisation. 

If any such progress as we have here depicted could be 
carried out, and Protection thereby avoided, Great Britain 
would have taken the first step along the path of social 
amelioration. The conditions of life and upbringing in our 
great cities are the real problem of politics. If we show real 
remedies in practice, quack remedies will fall out of fashion. 
If not, people will turn to them. They will not be patient 
to see nothing done. It is only a question of the direction 
of the movement. 

Lord Hugh Cecil’s expectation of stability will be dis- 
appointed in this age of ours. In modern society, with 
people massed in great cities, with so much science and 
pseudo-science, such floods of talk, such organising power, 
so many wise men and so many clever fools, and all thinking 
or pretending to think on the Social Question, it is impossible 
but that something will happen, good or bad. And indeed, 
it is much more possible for the city population to be affected 
in its condition of life by government action, and by the 
deliberate forethought of human agency, than was the case 
with the old rural populations. The conditions of the human 
race in the next thousand years may improve more or less 
decisively than in the last thousand. But, if they do improve, 
it will be less than heretofore as the result of unanalysed and 
undirected forces, and more as the result of man’s own 
design and forethought. Not only brain is needed, but 
also the real popular sentiment. Capitalist demagogy can 
only be defeated by a genuine democracy that is led by clear 
thinkers. ‘Let Brain democratic be King of the Roost.” 
We are com'g out of the age of unconscious evolution, 
into the age of conscious race-building. 


















FRANCE AND GERMANY IN OUR 
FOREIGN POLICY 


N recent utterances both Lord Rosebery and Sir E. Grey, 

speaking more or less in the name of Liberal policy, 
if not of the Liberal Party, have dwelt on the importance of 
the foreign policy of this country being continuous and 
unaffected by Party changes. It has not always been so; 
and I presume that if the incoming Ministry considered 
that the policy of its predecessors exposed the country to 
dangerous and costly difficulties, it would not be guided 
by any theory of continuity. In fact, it seems rather 
doubtful whether there is much at the bottom of the 
theory at all; and’ it is not the least likely that either 
Lord Rosebery or Sir E. Grey, as an actual holder of office, 
would refrain from a very critical examination and balancing 
of the advantages and disadvantages of any line of conduct 
of his predecessors. Sir Edward Grey will, in fact, have to 
make this examination as regards the relations of this country 
with Germany, though I believe the diplomatic and official 
intercourse between the two countries has never ceased to be 
perfectly “friendly ”; and it is not at all impossible that, in 
spite of this fact, some more pronounced attitude may seem 
requisite to re-act against the current of popular feeling in 
regard to that great neighbouring country. 

It is only a very few years since the relations between 
Great Britain and France were as unsatisfactory. Beneath 
a surface of perfect official calm, popular feeling was 
whirling round in a vortex of indignation and hatred, as if 
the two nations were moved by subterranean forces as 
uncontrollable as those of unconscious Nature itself. An 
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FRANCE AND GERMANY IN OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


official attitude of active friendliness towards the movement 
for the reversing of popular feeling, I can say from personal 
knowledge, helped forward that movement very effectively. 

It was to some extent a break in the continuity of the 
policy of our nearest neighbour which, it seems, recently 
saved Europe from the horror of a war as terrible as the 
one which has just been brought to a close. 

Germany is a new factor in the scheme of European 
politics. The Foreign Offices of older Europe, with their 
time-honoured traditions, tend to acquire stereotyped 
attitudes towards other countries; and Foreign Ministers, 
after they have been inhaling a Foreign Office atmosphere 
for a certain time, come, in spite of themselves, sooner or 
later to be somewhat inoculated by it. Thus even a far- 
seeing statesman, like the late Lord Salisbury, when, in 
1901, he was approached by a very distinguished Frenchman 
as to placing the relations of this country and France on a 
permanent footing of amity, curtly replied: “C’est de 
Putopie.” It was the tradition of the British Foreign 
Office to regard France as an uncertain quantity—one 
thing one day, another thing another, with politics as 
fluctuating as her Governments, and a political pendulum 
swinging wildly, and sending the world round at far too 
great a speed to be good for it. The Foreign Office 
official is necessarily more or less bound by knowledge 
collected by diplomatic officials, who, however, seldom 
remain long enough in any post to obtain any intimate 
acquaintance with the country to which they are accredited. 
Exceptions, of course, there have been. One was Lord 
Lytton, though this will not be generally admitted. He was, 
nevertheless, one of the few Englishmen who understood 
and appreciated French character, and who could forecast 
coming changes with any accuracy. But that is by the 
way. Lord Lytton did not succeed in changing the attitude 
of the Foreign Office towards France; and it was left for 
two other men, who understood and appreciated French 
character still better, viz. the King and Lord Lansdowne, to 
break down the old official prejudice against her. 

The French Foreign Office traditional policy was, that 
the safety of France depended on her having an alliance with 
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another first-class Power. That policy grew up as a counter- 
poise to the Triple Alliance. But it became eventually 
self-supporting, and took a character not unlike that of our 
naval policy, viz. preparedness for certain possible coalitions. 
M. Delcassé, who had absorbed this policy from long 
breathing of the Quai d’Orsay atmosphere, argued that, 
as Russia had ceased to be an ally offering for the time 
being the strength necessary for the purpose for which the 
alliance with her had been entered into, the entente with 
Great Britain ought to be developed into something more 
substantial. He was only carrying out the traditional policy 
of the French Foreign Office. But France had been moving 
while the Foreign Office had been standing still. The 
frequent changes of Cabinets and the large contingent of 
able men supplied to Parliament and to the Ministries by 
the Press—men who for a few months have charge of great 
departments, sit at Cabinet Councils, are honoured as great 
officers of State, and who, after this interlude of office, go 
back to their journalistic duties—have brought Parliament 
and Press into close touch, for their and the public’s com- 
mon benefit. And thus new men are constantly stepping in 
and out, carrying progress from outside into the drowsy 
arcana of the Ministries, and returning with a riper know- 
ledge of facts and conditions, which enables them to spread a 
greater spirit of moderation among an impatient democracy. 
The result has been a popular understanding of the national 
interests and requirements which, I venture to think, exists 
in no other country to the same extent. This has worked 
out in a great distrust of, and distaste for, all ‘* bigstickism,” 
bluff, Jingoism, Imperialism, “ national expansion,” etc., and 
in a conviction that the only foreign policy of real benefit to 
the great masses of Frenchmen is one of peace and amity 
with France’s neighbours, that, in particular, every cause of 
friction between France and Germany must be carefully 
avoided, that war, whether successful or unsuccessful, is 
equally prejudicial to popular liberties, and that internal 
development is infinitely more important to a democracy 
than military or diplomatic glory. It must also be remem- 
bered that the Republic has still dynastic antagonists, and 
that history might repeat itself, as in 1870, and dynastic 
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FRANCE AND GERMANY IN OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


considerations in certain contingencies outweigh the higher 
interest of the nation itself. The official view at the Quai 
d’Orsay did not take the new national frame of mind into 
account. Luckily, the Prime Minister had not been in 
office for a long time, except for a few weeks as Minister of 
Finance. He wanted the Foreign Office to have no policy, 
in the ordinary sense, of any kind. A foreign policy in the 
ordinary sense seems in general to be one of trying to achieve 
some advantage over some other country. The only precise 
policy he wished the Foreign Office to follow was that of 
steady uneventful relations with Germany. To ignore this 


‘in England would simply jeopardise the entente. 


There are some people who appear to understand friend- 
ship as hating somebody else in common. This view seems 
to be taken by some Englishmen of the Anglo-French 
entente. Before it, there was very little of the existing 
hatred of Germany which has now become so wide-spread 
in the big city of London. It seems to have grown in pro- 
portion to the intensity of the entente: the stronger the 
good feeling towards France, the stronger the dislike for 
Germany. Yet it is not very kind to our friends to expose 
them to trouble with those we choose to single out as our 
enemies ; and one wonders sometimes, if these hot-headed 
people are really in earnest, who only so recently were 
equally bitter against those they are now so clamorous to 
proclaim as their dearest friends. Big cities, with their 
nervous, scrofulous, anemic populations, with their late 
hours, their over-crowded music-halls, and the catering on 
all hands for an intelligence under the national average, are 
not, it is true, a real criterion of national opinion. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the influence exercised abroad by capitals 
is out of proportion to either their intelligence or their 
numbers. 

Judging by statements made by Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Balfour, just before their retirement from office, our 
Foreign Office is quite alive to the new conditions created 
by the rise of the new French democratic spirit ; and, if 
this is so, it will be easy for their successors to maintain 
the continuity of the present English foreign policy. I do 
not believe M. Delcassé ever had any idea of the isolation 
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of Germany as a policy. He was merely continuing the 
policy of old standing which I have described. The phrase, 
wrongly attributed to M. Rouvier, that M. Delcassé had 
“debauched ” Italy, is equally unjustified. If there was any 
infidelity, it was on the part of Italy ; but, as a fact, the 
Franco-Italian rapprochement had nothing to do with French 
or Italian policy. As in the case of the Franco-British 
rapprochement, the Governments followed, did not lead. 
Both, and especially the Anglo-French rapprochement, were 
in their character essentially economic, springing from com- 
mon commercial and business interests, and only became 
part of the foreign policy of any Government concerned 
owing to popular pressure. This might very well escape the 
understanding of statesmen trained in aristocratic methods 
of government, and consequently unfamiliar with the work- 
ing of public opinion in highly developed democracies. Be 
that, however, as it may, the older Foreign Offices have, 
though slowly, awakened to the necessity of treating the 
existence of Germany as a fact. The intellectual jugglery of 
trying to think her non-existent, the childish ranting against 
her of irresponsible writers and politicians, may be useful in 
the Reichstag, as evidence of the need of further votes of 
money for new battleships ; but they only fan into intensity 
a hostile spirit which every responsible and sensible German 
deplores. Those who do this foul work expose them- 
selves to execration by all who wish to see Europe settle 
down to a few years of peace and stability. Mr. Bryce 
recently stated, in an admirable letter to the Editor of Die 
Nation, that the leaders of the Liberal Party, without abating 
any of their desire to develope the good feeling between our- 
selves and the French, were unanimous in their desire for 
better relations between the English and German peoples. 
I go farther, and say that this is the policy which we shall 
have to follow to preserve our good relations with France ; 
and, whether it represents continuity of the foreign polic 
of the late Government or not, it will have to be followed, 
because it is in the joint interest of the three great peoples 
of Western Europe. 
Tuomas BARCLAY 
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THE MOTHERS OF THE FUTURE: 


E have become keenly conscious as a nation that 

the training of the boys and girls in our elementary 
schools for home life and duties has been inadequate, and 
that this is one of the principal causes of the physical 
unfitness which is widespread among us. At the present 
moment, many Education authorities are anxiously con- 
sidering how to establish for girls a sound training in 
household management. But there is often little precise 
knowledge as to what has been done in the past, or con- 
ception of what can reasonably be attempted in the future, 
with the time and means at disposal, beyond a vague desire 
that the training should be made “more practical.” This 
aspiration after greater practicality is not new. As the 
Reports of the Board of Education show, there have been 
for years constant attempts at amendment, but piece-meal 
and ill-considered. We have lost incalculably in this, as in 
other departments of Education, through not having women 
freely associated with men, both in direction and in 
administration. 

The few men and women who are known as _ having 
studied the question are receiving numerous requests from 
members of Education authorities to recommend teachers 
capable of undertaking the re-organisation of domestic 
training and hygiene on new and efficient lines in country 
and urban districts. But, strange to say, there are almost 
no adequately equipped teachers to recommend; and reform 
is almost at a standstill, until a supply of such shall be 
forthcoming. The matter is one of urgency. 

It is proposed (1) to review very briefly the actual 
conditions as to the teaching of these subjects in the 
elementary schools at the present time, noting the defects 
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in organisation and treatment which become apparent ; (2) 
to offer for consideration suggestions for re-organisation 
which, it is believed, meet the case in the simplest manner 
compatible with efficiency. 


I 


What, then, is the character of the instruction in House- 
hold Management at the present time? It can be only 
briefly indicated here. It is necessary to describe separately 
the teaching of the various branches of the subject ; for 
they have never been treated as having connection or 
unity. In practice, they fall into two classes, viz. those 
taught in the class-room, to wit, needlework and the 
so-called “‘ domestic economy ”—occasionally physiology or 
hygiene have been taken instead of domestic economy— 
and the group of subjects taught by specialist teachers who 
teach in specially constructed “centres,” which are often 
away from the school. This last includes cookery, laundry 
work, and housewifery. 

But it must not be supposed that all these branches of 
household management are taught in all schools. Needle- 
work is the only one of them invariably taught ; it is, and 
always has been, compulsory. In some of the earlier girls’ 
schools, and even until almost the present day in a few 
old-fashioned schools, it was treated as the one really 
serious occupation of the pupils ; reading and writing being 
regarded as graceful but rather unnecessary accomplishments. 
Needlework, alone of the domestic arts, has been taught in 
the Training Colleges.!' It has held, therefore, a privileged 
position. It would appear that, of the girls over eleven 
years of age in the elementary schools, about one in four 
learns cookery, and about one in twenty-two learns laundry 
work. Housewifery, a newer development, “ recognised ” 
in 1897, but permitted as early as 1893, is at present? taught 
to about one girl in ninety, of those over eleven. Domestic 
Economy is general in some districts ; in others it has been 


1 A certain small amount of School Hygiene is now obligatory ; and this 
year Housecraft has been introduced as an optional subject for women. 
* Report of Board of Education 1903. Housewifery is taught only to 
girls over twelve ; but the total number of scholars over twelve is not given. 
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abolished after trial, and in others, again, it has never been 
taken up. Training Schools of Cookery and Laundry are 
not aided by Government grants, though the Board of 
Education now issues and recognises diplomas. 

It should be stated first that, in spite of fundamental 
mistakes in treatment, much good work has been done 
through the teaching of these subjects. An enthusiastic 
teacher can make much of small opportunities. The girls 
often enjoy these lessons ; and, if they can be induced to 
talk freely about their school work, will mention them as 
the most interesting and useful. And, now and then, the 
seed sown does bear fruit under most unfavourable conditions, 
as those who know the homes of the very poor can testify. 

First, let us consider very briefly the subjects taught 
in the class-room. As long ago as 1875, a Code scheme of 
“ Domestic Economy” appeared, which received some 
modification in 1879, and from that day until 1900 
remained unaltered... There is something almost awe- 
inspiring to a generation accustomed to receive revised 
Instructions by almost every post, in the contemplation 
of a scheme of lessons which can hold its own for over 
twenty-five years, “fixed, immutable, amidst the advent of 
a newer lore.” Theoretically, the managers could always 
frame their own scheme. But, practically, the Code scheme 
was obligatory wherever the subject was taken; and it is 
usually followed, even at the present day. 

It consisted of the following three “stages,” taken in 
three consecutive years, by those girls who stayed long 
enough at school :— 


Food, its composition Food, its functions. Food, its preparation and 


and nutritive value. The Dwelling : culinary treatment. 
Clothing and washing. Warming, Rules for Health. 
Cleaning, and Management of a sick room 
Ventilation. (cottage income, ex- 


penditure and savings— 
omitted after 1881). 





1 Domestic Economy is not mentioned in the Code for 1905, issued since 
the above was written. The subject will probably, therefore, in some cases 
be dropped at the end of the present school year ; and possibly instruction in 
Hygiene, for which suggestions have been issued during the present year, will 
be substituted. 
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Nothing could illustrate better than this Code syllabus 
the damning effects of rigid codes and regulations. Not 
destitute of merit, the scheme might have produced good 
results under a less stereotyped and narrow system. But, 
under a system which kept the teacher in leading strings 
and destroyed all initiative, every part of it was reduced to 
formality. It may be doubted whether the old Code and 
examination system, designed to restrain and guide the 
teacher until he was considered fit for freedom, has proved 
in practice anything but a blighting and retarding influence. 
There is no doubt that its effects will still hamper and 
narrow elementary education for many years to come. 
Under this system of working upon a set scheme, tested by 
a hurried and formal examination by a male inspector, a 
tradition grew up around the syllabus; cram books were 
founded upon and tended to perpetuate it, to reduce it, in 
fact, to a series of catchwords. Upon beginning to inspect 
schools, the present writer was, not unnaturally, somewhat 
dismayed at the idea of inspecting, along with the rest of the 
work, classes in so wide a subject as domestic economy ; for 
it seemed likely that every school would treat the subject in 
a different way, and that the widest and most complete 
knowledge would be required. But alas! it was soon 
apparent that, after listening to half-a-dozen lessons, the 
whole “business” of the subject, as taught in the 
schools, was thoroughly known. The first item of 
this scheme, that of “food values,” may be instanced 
as illustrating the process of formalising that went 
on. This subject, of vital importance to a working 
woman, is reduced to a series of long words, the meaning of 
which the pupils soon confuse or forget. Such words as 
“nitrogenous,” “‘ carbonaceous,” ‘albuminous,” are still, all 
over the land, drilled into the pupils with incredible labour. 
To what end? If anything remains after a year or two, it 
is the word alone. At a recent conference at York, a nurse 
told a story which exactly illustrates the sort of knowledge 
which is apt to remain with a girl as a result of such 
lessons as those frequently given in “ Domestic Economy.” 
She was giving some simple talks about health to some 
rough club girls. The word “oxygen” was used. Immedi- 
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ately one of the girls rattled out glibly : “‘I know—oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen.” ‘* Well, what do you know about 
them?” asked the nurse. ‘Oh, I dunno nothink adout ’em; 
but we learnt ’em at school,” was the answer. 

A lesson on sebaceous glands that I heard given a short 
time ago to a class of slum girls, not one of whom, I would 
undertake to say, knew how to keep her own body clean, to 
mend her clothes, or to make a bed, is typical of a sort of 
instruction frequently given by teachers who have acquired 
some smattering of science. While writing this paper, I 
have been shown a syllabus in a school visited which included 
lessons, given without any sort of apparatus or demonstra- 
tion, on trussing a fowl, and on sauces. Lessons had also 
been given on: ‘“* How to Choose Meat.” But it appeared 
on enquiry that the girls had been told of only two joints of 
meat, sirloin of beef and rump steak, which they believed 
to be the most economical. They had no idea of the price 
of various joints, nor of their respective merits or defects. 
Such things are by no means uncommon in the schools. 

Not only is the teaching stereotyped ; but, as there is 
rarely any consultation between the teacher of Domestic 
Economy and the Cookery and Laundry teachers, chances 
are lost of making these classes lead up to or supplement 
each other. The class teacher may be repeating unneces- 
sarily, or at an inopportune time, what one of the other 
teachers has taught; or she may be contradicting it. I 
have been in the morning to a cookery centre, and seen the 
girls instructed in the making of beef tea; I have gone in 
the afternoon to school, and heard the same girls receiving 
a lecture from the class teacher on the making of beef tea 
by another method. There is more than one right way of 
making beef tea ; but, when different teachers unconsciously 
teach, quite independently, different methods so near together 
in point of time, confusion is certain to result. At the best, 
time is wasted if the school-room class and the work-room 
class merely cover the same ground, instead of supplementing 
each other. But, under the present system, co-operation is 
almost impossible. 

To the teaching of sewing many of the same criticisms 
apply. Good and careful work is done by teachers working 
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under conditions which are fundamentally wrong and stupid. 
The work done is so good and conscientious within its 
limits, that criticism is not unnaturally felt to be extremely 
unjust by all but the few who realise that those limitations 
are of a very serious nature. As a rule, needlework in the 
schools has been hitherto mere stitchery. From 23 to 34 
hours a week are spent in most schools in making good 
stitches, patches, button-holes, in a garment which is seldom 
cut out, and is sometimes not even fixed, by the girl who is 
working at it. The stitches in many cases are not even 
applied to a garment ; a great part of the time is spent in 
working upon scraps of calico or flannel called “ specimens.” 
I have known schools in which the junior pupil-teachers 
spent almost their whole time in school in preparing 
hundreds of “specimens” for the children, and in going 
over each one after the lesson, picking out bad stitches, 
fastening-off, or re-threading the needle in readiness for the 
children to continue their stitch-making at the next lesson. 
Taught by these methods, the girls often leave school 
“‘ beautiful sewers,” but unable to cut out, calculate, con- 
trive, alter, or even to mend in a practical fashion. Girls 
have been known to express intense surprise on learning 
that the darning exercise hitherto done on webbing with a 
neat slit cut for the purpose, was intended to be applied to a 
real stocking. Many doubtless leave school without discover- 
ing this fact. Very few schools have yet adopted the plan 
—surely the only reasonable plan—of expecting every girl, 
from the youngest onwards, to cut out and fix every piece 
of work she undertakes, beginning nothing that is too 
difficult for her to carry through, and thereby applying to 
needlework the Sloyd principles which are held to be so 
valuable in the boys’ manual training lesson, in making the 
pupils self-reliant and capable, and in developing judgment, 
patience, and determination. But to do this would neces- 
sitate an expert teacher, and proper equipment. 

How have the present unpractical methods come into 
existence? No doubt this also is partly due to the formal- 
ising influence of Codes and examinations. In addition, 
very many schools are without the quite necessary equip- 
ment for a sensible needlework lesson, Here the want of 
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women on Education Committees has been very apparent. 
Sometimes there is no cutting-out table in the school ; or 
only one for about 300 girls, and that one perhaps avail- 
able in only one class-room, or in the small sitting-room of 
the head mistress. I have never met with a school which 
had hit upon the simple and inexpensive plan of throwing 
boards across two rows of desks, and thus making a good 
practical work-room with abundant table space, at the cost 
of an inconsiderable expenditure of time and money. 

Will our present methods of teaching sewing make the 
girls better housewives than their mothers? Most of the 
women who now sit for many hours a day at their doors 
with their hands idle before them, while their children go 
ragged and sometimes almost naked, have been girls in our 
schools. Such garments as their children have are often tied 
on with bits of string, or pinned or wound round them, 
sometimes in such a manner that the wearers can neither 
move freely during the day, nor take off their filthy clothes 
at night. And, though they learnt needlework for three 
hours a week during years of school life, in some of their 
houses there is no such thing as a needle or cotton. It 
seems very doubtful whether we are fitting their daughters 
to do better than they have done. So much for the training 
in household management which is attempted in the class- 
room. 

As to the branches of the subject taught outside the school, 
where the head mistress’s writ does not run, we may consider 
that the case against prevalent methods of teaching cookery 
has been sufficiently established by many witnesses of great 
weight before the Physical Deterioration Committee. The 
Board of Education’s late Inspector of Cookery spoke not 
less strongly year by year in her official reports, pointing out 
that girls mentally unfit for other professions are considered 
to be capable of becoming teachers of cookery, and that the 
Training Schools, so long as they have to depend upon the 
fees of the pupils for support, cannot refuse unsuitable appli- 
cants for admission. But she pointed out also, what has 
been overlooked by many of the outside critics, that rapid 
improvement has taken place of recent years, especially since 
the Board of Education undertook the examination for the 
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diploma. The teacher’s training has been improving, and 
her work has been improving. But a fundamental fault 
remains: cookery is not an integral part of the curriculum. 
The head mistress, as a rule, never visits the cookery class 
nor consults with the teacher. The cookery teacher never 
confers with the school staff. She does not realise 
the help she might get from the work done in the 
class-room. On the other hand, the importance of the 
cookery lesson is not realised in school. Cookery day 
breaks up the classes, interrupts work, and is often regarded 
as anuisance. The cookery teacher has to deal with girls 
who, since they left the infant school, have had hardly any 
manual training,and who have, consequently, failed to develope 
that brain in the finger tips, which, as Rousseau says, gives a 
superiority in every condition of life. Moreover, by years of 
sitting over books, they have lost the natural delight in 
working diligently with their hands. Further, unless linked 
on to their intellectual work, cookery becomes a mechanical 
and illiberal art, not likely to commend itself to girls of 
awakening intelligence and widening interests. 

Laundry work is more limited in its possibilities, and 
easier toteach. But it, too, suffers from want of connection 
with the other domestic subjects, and still more from want 
of better supervision. I have hardly ever found a high 
standard reached. It is, besides, as we have seen, little 
taken up. 

Housewifery is the attempt to teach in an ordinary dwell- 
ing-house the whole round of household work. Some very 
promising beginnings have been made; and it is happily 
becoming more general. It is clearly far more reasonable 
than the teaching of the separate branches which it super- 
sedes. But this work also suffers from want of connection 
with the general training. It suffers also, in some cases, 
from unreality. Well-educated, all-round teachers are hard 
to come by ; and the stereotyped lessons of the old kind are 
not unknown at the new housewifery centre. In some cases, 
time is wasted in theoretical lessons badly taught by a good 
practical teacher, who fails where the need of a good general 
education comes in. 

So, we find that a girl, as a rule, leaves school with a very 
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meagre and incomplete —— for the business of the 
home. Such a girl can, perhaps, sew well ; but she probably 
cannot cut out, or even mend. She may be able to doa 
certain small amount of useful cooking, in conditions more 
favourable than she will find at home. The things she has 
learnt to make, however, are often such as are not, and 
cannot be, used at home. 

She may possibly also have had a course of laundry 
work. She may have got some very useful miscellaneous 
ideas from Domestic Economy lessons, or, on the other hand, 
she may have got nothing of value from them. Hygiene, 
which should have been taught in their different spheres by 
the teachers of morals, of physical training, and of household 
management, has been usually neglected in all three con- 
nections. Of the economy of housekeeping, of the simple 
laws of health, of her own body, she is probably ignorant, 
though in exceptional cases she may be well instructed. 
She is, however, only a little girl of thirteen or fourteen ; so 
we need not despair of her. 

What opportunities are offered her after she leaves 
school? At the evening school she may perhaps find a 
cookery, or a dress-making, or plain-sewing class. As far as 
my own experience goes, such classes are usually repeating 
what should have been learnt once for all in the day school. 
Teachers of dress-making classes often say that they are 
obliged to turn the class into a plain-sewing class, because 
the girls have forgotten so much of what they learnt at 
school. Except for philanthropic agencies, which, though 
sometimes very excellent, are often spasmodic and desultory, 
and certainly do not cover the ground, there are, in most 
parts of the country with which I am acquainted (except in 
a few large towns), no further facilities for older boys and girls 
and young men and women to get instruction in the manage- 
ment of the home and the care of children. For the great 
majority, there is nothing beyond the school training which 
ceases at thirteen or fourteen. ‘ No one can contend,” says 
H.M. Principal Lady Inspector of Factories,’ “least of alk 
those who have any familiarity with the general ways and 


1 Report of Interdepartmental Committee on Physical Deterioration, 
Appendix V. (C. 2175, 1904). 
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objects of Factory and Workshop girls of, say, fifteen onwards, 
at the present time, that these girls have been given a fair 
chance of starting life with the beginnings of understanding 
what they may do for their country as housewives or as 
mothers. Why should the vast majority of them set a high 
value on their own services in domestic life, or have even a 
faint idea that they can be of value? As things are treated 
at present . . . they may, single-handed, work at duties for 
which the highest knowledge and skill would not be too 
great, by the dim light of instinct and tradition. . . . Who 
can say that adequate sacrifices in money or anything else 
have been even thought of, much less attempted, to enable 
the future mothers and housewives to be fit for their task ?” 

Such, roughly, is the present condition of the preparation 
available for the working girl in the management of the 
home and the care of her own and others’ health. The 
education of the boy for this department of citizenship is, as 
a rule, entirely neglected. 


I] 


What mistakes of organisation are to be inferred from 
this hurried and necessarily incomplete review of the teach- 
ing of the various branches of the subject? In the first 
place, there are apparent want of unity in treating the subject, 
and want of unity of control. Household management is 
one subject, not six subjects. It must be treated as one. 
It is practised as one vocation in the home. It is the crux 
of good housekeeping to keep the whole work of the house 
going forward together. Unification of the various branches 
of household management would be on the lines of recent 
developments in the teaching of other subjects. For example, 
we no longer regard as separate subjects reading, recitation, 
spelling, dictation, grammar, and composition. The teacher 
now teaches one subject, English language, using for this 
purpose the methods of recitation, spelling, or composition ; 
but not treating these as ends in themselves, as in the past. 

But there is also a want of connection with the rest of 
the school training. It is not within the scope of this paper 
to discuss the appropriate scientific preparation for the 
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teaching of household management. But it is desirable to 
call attention to the fact that household management, as a 
subject of instruction in the schools, has its ramifications in 
all the other instruction given. The old regulation pre- 
paration for Domestic Economy consisted in a series of 
“object lessons” on food and clothing. One can hardly 
imagine a narrower or more trivial introduction to one of 
the most difficult and serious employments of life. In the 
short school life of the elementary school child, any 
specialised scientific work is probably for the present im- 
possible. But Nature Study, giving the pupil some famili- 
arity with the broad ideas of biology, chemistry, and 
physics, in the earlier years, and in the last year or two a 
little physiology and sociology broadly treated, would per- 
haps be as good and liberal a training as could be received 
at so early an age. On the artistic side, some definite train- 
ing of hand and eye throughout the school course is one of 
the urgent needs of the present time. The subject of 
manual training between seven and eleven is in England an 
almost unworked field. The feeble muscles and inaccurate 
eyes and fingers of the little cookery pupils are sufficient 
testimony to its need. 

Hitherto the whole life of the home has not been the 
subject of instruction. But many parts of household man- 
agement can only be properly grasped and remembered 
when one is actually confronted by the problems concerned. 
The much-quoted incident of washing a live baby at an 
evening continuation class is not a serious attempt to solve 
the problem of providing instruction in the care of children ; 
nor is the sending of school girls to a créche a complete 
solution. Opportunities must be provided for continuing 
the study of household management, at least until the first 
baby has been brought through the most critical period of 
infancy. 

In order to make the teaching of household management 
effective, all its branches must be taught under the super- 
vision of the head mistress, and be entrusted to teachers 
and inspectors who can view the child’s training as a whole. 
Instead of being taught, as at present, partly by specialist 
instructors, often ignorant as concerns general culture, and 
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consequently likely to lose grasp of the common-sense even 
of their own subject, and partly by class teachers, who are 
generally inadequately equipped with practical knowledge, 
space, tools, and materials, there should be one teacher of 
Household Management or Housecraft. In towns, Educa- 
tion authorities should be encouraged to have one House- 
hold Management mistress on the staff of every large school. 
She would probably do her special work all the better if she 
also took some part in general elementary teaching; and the 
other teachers need not be excluded from a share, under her 
direction, in the teaching of Housecraft. In the country 
and in small towns, peripatetic teachers would have to be 
employed ; but it would not be impossible to keep them 
closely in touch with the schools, if this were made an 
object. 

The time now spent on needlework, domestic economy, 
cookery, etc., would be sufficient, if used to the best advan- 
tage, to give a good grounding in the elements of house- 
craft. It is, probably, not desirable to increase the time 
allotted to this branch of education; the aim should be 
rather to use the time to greater advantage. For, after all, 
it is only one branch of education, and not the most 
important. It would be better that housecraft should not 
be taught at all, than that it should be taught at the expense 
of the wider outlook on life, the clearer thinking and truer 
feeling, that comes by contact with great personalities and 
great ideas through books. Yet it would be a great reform 
if the whole afternoon hours could be given by both boys 
and girls to some form of practical or experimental work. 
At present not only the literary work, but nature study, 
elementary science, geography, geometry, are learnt almost 
entirely at the desks, without space or tools for practical 
work. But the importance of manual work to the growing 
nervous system, the worthlessness of mere text-book and 
lecture work in subjects, and the waste of time through the 
lassitude and slack concentration of the pupils, partly due 
to too long sitting at desks, is now recognised. 

But it is clear that only the rudiments of housekeeping 
can be learnt at the ordinary school, however good the 
teaching. Might not schools be established on the pattern 
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of the school originated by Miss Calder in Liverpool, 
which those girls who are not obliged to begin earning at 
once could attend after they leave school, for a short sup- 
plementary training in home work? At the school men- 
tioned, there is a course of twenty weeks. Cooking, sewing, 
dressmaking, housewifery, laundry, are taken a week at a 
time each, the cycle being repeated four times. Another 
good model is the Domestic Science Day School of London. 
At such schools and elsewhere, classes on the care of 
children, on sick nursing, etc., for older women, should be 
held in the evenings. Teaching in the home itself has been 
tried with success in specially difficult neighbourhoods, and 
might be extended. 

It would probably not be advisable to make any of these 
after-school classes compulsory. To be of real use, they 
must be popular, and sought without compulsion. It is to 
voluntary agencies that we must look to bring the girls 
back to the schools for further instruction—to women 
Managers who can keep in touch with the pupils through 
“old girls’” unions, to lady health-visitors, sanitary 
inspectors, and organisers of girls’ clubs. We cannot 
dispense with the need of voluntary workers ; and it is very 
well that we cannot, for no perfection of organisation can 
compensate us if we miss the lasting friendship, the mutual 
understanding and respect, which result where a woman of 
education takes up responsibilities towards a hard-pressed 
working girl or woman. Here is, too, an opportunity of 
satisfying the great need for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, keenly felt by many women who cannot take up 
professional work. But the question of the co-operation 
in education of competent voluntary workers is a great 
and pressing subject, and cannot be dealt with here. It 
will inevitably be much considered in the future. 

The crux of the matter lies in the training of the teachers 
and the organisation of inspection. It is believed that the 
training of the requisite teachers can be managed simply, 
and with very little interference with vested interests. 

With regard to the qualifications of the Household 
Management mistress, one thing is clear. She must be an 
educated woman ; for, if she is not, she will not hold her 
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own as a member of the school staff, nor make her subject 
respected. The mere cook will not do; for an uneducated 
woman cannot make what is too apt to become “ household 
drudgery” stimulating and attractive to girls who are 
beginning to be awake to an interest in literature and science, 
and the claims of a wider citizenship. Her work should be 
closely connected with that of other certificated teachers ; 
and the tie between them should be as close as may be. If 
possible, she should go to the ordinary Training College, 
But how can the Training College deal with her? Can it 
organise the special training that she would require? 
Clearly it would be wasteful that it should do so ; for there 
are already Schools of Cookery and Housewifery doing 
part of the work, which could be utilised as a nucleus for 
a modernised Training School in Household Management 
and Hygiene. It was first suggested to me by the Head of 
a Training College, that the solution is, to have one or two 
central Schools of Household Management with hostels 
attached, to which specially suitable students could be sent 
by the Training Colleges. The students would then have 
their course there after going through all or a part of the 
ordinary Training College course. Some students are 
already sent to France or Germany for a third year’s work ; 
so the suggestion is not without a precedent. 

The Board of Education’s “Regulations for the Training 
of Teachers, 1905,” would make it easy to amalgamate 
training in the School of Household Management with the 
general Training College course. Each of the three classes 
of students provided for in the Regulations might furnish 
grist for the mill of the School of Household Management. 
The Two Year student, who had taken housecraft as an 
optional subject, might desire to specialise in this subject, 
and might be sent to the School of Household Management 
for a third year. The certificated but untrained teacher, 
grown weary and stale in the routine path, for whom the 
Regulations make possible a one year’s course at the 
Training College, might find renewed youth and freshness 
by taking a year at the Household Management School, 
and becoming a teacher of that subject. The Regulations 
also provide for a one year’s course at the Training College 
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for university graduates and others of an approved standard 
of general education. Women with a science degree, who 
will go through the School of Household Management, 
should provide the best candidates for the higher posts in 
Domestic Science and Hygiene. This is an opening well 
worthy the consideration of able university women, for 
whom there is great need. 

But how are the interests of existing teachers to be safe- 
guarded? For some years they would necessarily continue 
to do the bulk of the work; for the supply of teachers 
under the new system would be slow at first, and two years 
would pass before the first of them could be produced. But 
no more teachers of such limited qualifications should be 
thrown upon the world. The existing teachers should be 
given every facility for improving their qualifications. For 
those who found their general education to be deficient, a 
Certificated student’s course at a Training College should be 
open, followed, if necessary, by further training in their 
own subject. 

The Schools of Household Management should receive 
grants from, and be inspected by, the Board of Education. 
The examinations should be largely practical, and should 
be conducted by the staff of the school, or of the university 
to which it might be attached, with the assistance of 
external examiners, nominated by the Board of Education, 
one of whom should be a medical man or woman. 

A Central School of Household Management and 
Hygiene in London—in connection, if possible, with 
London University—and another in connection with a 
North of England university are immediately necessary as 
pioneer schools, and would be established if very moderate 
endowment were forthcoming. It is a national necessity : 
a magnificent opportunity for philanthropy. 

Epiru (DeveRELL) Marvin 











MUNICIPAL TRADE: THE MAIN 
QUESTION 


N the November Number of this journal, there appeared 
an interesting article on Municipal Trade by Mr. 
Edwin Cannan, an article which was to me especially 
pleasant reading on account of the references it contained 
to my writings. It is true that my definitions of ‘“‘ Trade” 
and ‘* Municipal Trade” were criticised ; and on that point 
I fear I must cry peccavi. But as municipal services cannot 
“‘ be divided sharply into the trading and the non-trading,” 
I doubt if any confusion can have arisen in consequence. 
Mr. Cannan’s main object was, I think, to draw a close 
analogy between municipal trade and the private co-operation 
of consumers, a system which “ has found warm approval 
from economists.” This analogy is helpful and instructive ; 
but, in my opinion, neither does it tell wholly in favour of 
municipal trade, nor can the differences between the two 
systems be dismissed as being unimportant. The com- 
pulsory element which exists in municipal trade, but which 
is wholly absent from private co-operative trade, cannot be 
ignored. Had the Thames steamboat service been under- 
taken as a co-operative venture, I should certainly have had 
nothing to do with it ; for I felt as certain as I could feel 
about any such enterprise that it could not be made to pay. 
As it is, I shall be compelled to help to make good the loss 
incurred by the London County Council on this service, 
which is said, for the moment, to be at the rate of £50,000 
a year ; and to this I most strongly object. But as a “ con- 
clusive” answer to the objection that municipal trade is 
compulsory, Mr. Cannan tells us that it is ‘ usually ” 
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applied to trades which are naturally local monopolies. 
No doubt I can raise no reasonable complaint at being com- 
pelled to share in the liability due to the existence of the 
London Water Board, because I am, as a Londoner, naturally 
compelled to take advantage of its system of water supply. 
Water supply is, in fact, a natural local monopoly. But 
surely the “ usually ” must be left out of the story to make 
this answer “conclusive.” If Mr. Cannan means to indicate 
that no trades except natural local monopolies should be 
municipalised (thus, for example, excluding the building of 
houses from legitimate municipal enterprises) we are, at all 
events, in accord thus far. 

But even if municipal trade were to be confined to local 
monopolies, we should still have to consider the effect of 
compulsion as regards liability. Taking the imaginary case 
of a landowner who forms “his lessees into an association 
for providing commodities [e. g. electricity], each lessee 
having a share in the business” proportionate to his ground 
rent, Mr. Cannan seems to consider that no objections 
would be raised against such a plan. If I were thinking 
of taking a house on such conditions, and if I did not intend 
to light my house with electricity, I feel certain that the 
very acute lawyer, who is usually good enough to conduct 
my affairs, would raise the strongest protest on my behalf 
against any such enforced liability without any corre- 
sponding benefit. In a similar way, a grievance, great or 
small, will exist as regards all municipal trades, except 
where the article supplied is universally needed—in short, 
except in the case of municipal water-works. In all other 
municipal trades, some rate-payers are compelled to accept 
some liability without any corresponding advantage, whilst 
no such compulsion exists in the case of co-operative trade. 

As to the contention that the interests of the owners 
of fixed property are likely to be sacrificed by the demo- 
cratic bodies controlling municipal trades, Mr. Cannan 
thinks but little of this complaint ; and, no doubt, it has 
often been pressed too hard. But when I am told that 
property owners can “exercise an enormous influence on 
local management,” and that local affairs are managed in 
their interests by local authorities much better than they 
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could manage them themselves, I am not fully convinced. 
Personal experience of property held by limited liability 
companies in such localities as West Ham would, probably, 
convince any one that the influence of such owners, which 
is merely indirect, may be very small indeed in actual effect ; 
and that many proprietors are only hindered from flying 
from these districts, which are said to be so well managed 
in their interests, by the physical difficulty of moving plant 
and machinery, and by the fear of falling into the clutches 
of equally extravagant local authorities elsewhere. This 
complaint, therefore, cannot be neglected. 

Personal grievances should, however, weigh far less with 
us than the general welfare of the community. In the 
case of co-operative institutions, customers will go elsewhere 
if not satisfied ; and subscribers will not readily join unless 
encouraged by previous successes. The voluntary element 
is, in fact, the best possible safeguard that the community 
will be well served by co-operative trade ; and where this 
safeguard is absent, as in the case of municipal trade, can 
we be equally confident as to the results? In connection 
with this question, there is one point of difference between 
these two methods of trade which I should like to emphasise 
in words of my own, written long before I had read Mr. 
Cannan’s article, and, therefore, without special reference to 
the subject now under discussion. ‘ The underlying reason 
why there are so many considerations ” (all pointing to the 
conclusion that municipal tradeislikely to be lessremunerative 
and less economically managed than private trade) “ is, that 
a body specially designed for one purpose, namely adminis- 
tration, however admirably it may perform the functions for 
which it was designed, is not, necessarily, suited to perform 
very different functions, namely, those of trade managers.” 
Space forbids the enumeration of these considerations ; but 
many of them would indicate the probability that co-opera- 
tive trades, with their governing bodies elected for the 
purpose of trade only, are likely to be better managed than 
municipal trades. The multiplication of elected bodies is, 
no doubt, objectionable; but if we could replace the vanished 
School Boards by Municipal Trading Boards elected by the 
actual payers of rates, corporate or individual, voting in 
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proportion to their liabilities, we should create a more 
efficient trading body; and we should, I believe, thus put an 
end to nearly all the unwise municipal trading. In this 
way we should, moreover, free our existing local authorities 
from a dangerous corrupting influence. 

There are, therefore, material differences between 
municipal trade and private co-operative trade, which 
must be taken into account in considering the weight to 
be attached to the analogy between the two. But, even if 
there were no such differences, it is to be noted that, 
however strong may be the wish of economists for the 
future welfare of co-operative industry, a wish in which I 
fully share, it is the actual success or failure of such enter- 
prises which should affect our judgment. Municipal trade 
is analogous to co-operative manufacture rather than to 
co-operative retail trade ; and the success of co-operative 
production has, I fear, not been very great. We must 
judge by average results; and, judging thus, the analogy with 
co-operative manufacture is not now very encouraging to 
municipalists. Moreover, may not the failure of co-operative 
industry, where it has failed, be partly due to some of the 
very causes which militate against success in Municipal 
Trade? The comparative absence of business men from 
boards of management, the indisposition to pay high 
salaries, the difficulty of maintaining discipline where the 
employees have votes for the election of the managing 
body, and the absence of the stimulus of personal gain, 
may be mentioned as circumstances which render success 
less probable in both these methods of trading. In fact, 
cannot the opponents of municipal trade turn the tables, and 
utilise this analogy by urging that it will be well to wait 
until co-operative manufacture has been proved to be 
thoroughly successful, before proceeding far along the 
path of municipal trade? 

Personally, however, I should be willing to be guided to 
a considerable extent by the analogy of co-operative trade, 
without too closely scrutinising its actual working, provided 
that due weight were attached to the effect of the com- 
pulsory element present in municipal trade and absent from 
co-operative trade. Parliament could, probably without 
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much difficulty, frame Standing Orders which would only 
permit municipal trades to be established in cases of natural 
local monopolies where the article supplied was very widely 
consumed. Parliament could also place the municipal 
trades in every district under a specially elected body, the 
voting power being in proportion to the actual rate paid, 
and the compound householder being consequently dis- 
franchised. If ever these reforms became accomplished 
facts, the analogy with co-operative trade would be 
sufficiently close; and I should trouble myself no further 
in opposing the march of municipal trade. Will Mr. 
Cannan join with me in advocating these proposals? 

Against such a proposal it may, no doubt, be urged, that 
the effect would be, in certain districts, to transfer a large 
proportion of the voting power into the hands of non- 
resident shareholders, and that a Municipal Trading Board, 
thus elected, would not adequately represent the consumers 
of the commodities supplied. But if this be a valid 
objection, what becomes of the analogy between municipal 
trade and co-operative trade? Mr. Cannan might also, 
perhaps, reply, that he would not be so foolish as to trouble 
his head about a reform until he saw some slight possibility 
of its being adopted in the future, and that the creation of 
separate Municipal Trading Boards is practically impossible. 
If this reply were to be given, I should, with regret, have to 
admit its force. But if the arguments in favour of the 
establishment of such Boards are very strong, why is this 
reform impossible? In answering this question, we may be 
led to discover what are the main underlying questions 
connected with this controversy. 

The advocates of municipal trade are, no doubt, 
influenced by a number of very different considerations. 
To those who are looking to this reform as a method of 
capturing the unearned increment for the benefit of the 
community at large, Mr. Cannan’s article must have felt 
like a douche of cold water. I will not pursue this question 
further, except to say that no one, except myself, seems to 
be anxious that gas-works should be granted concessions for 
limited periods only, as in the case of tramways and electric 
lighting works ; and, consequently, it would appear that the 
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transfer of the unearned increment to the shareholders of 
private companies is not a grievance which has much 
influence with those who are’ seeking to reform our 
present systems of administration. 

The argument perhaps most frequently brought forward 
in favour of municipal trade is, that a valuable source of 
municipal revenue is thereby obtained. On this point, the 
Local Government Board Returns relating to tramways are 
especially instructive. From them we learn that munici- 
palities obtain about 1 per cent. net and 44 per cent. gross 
profit on the tramways they work themselves, the capital 
provided being £8,610,573; whilst 14 per cent. net and 
5 per cent. gross profit are obtained from tramways they 
lease to private companies for management, the capital in 
this latter case being only £1,140,580. It may be freely 
admitted that this contrast tells almost nothing as to which 
system is, on the whole, most advantageous to the 
community generally, the fares charged not being taken 
into consideration. But the fact that the larger sum is 
invested in tramways managed by municipalities, although 
a smaller percentage of profit is thus obtained, does indicate 
that the hope of making a large cash profit is not the main 
stimulus that drives local authorities into municipal trading. 
Other considerations, moreover, point in the same direction. 
The advocates of municipal trade seem to be very anxious to 
prove that the public will be financially benefited thereby ; 
but, at the same time, they seem averse to any impartial 
inquiry into municipal finances. A searching investigation 
would probably prove that the community loses, on the 
average, by municipal trade; but here I merely wish to 
point out that municipalists would not be lukewarm, to 
use a mild term, on the subject of such an inquiry, if their 
belief in municipal profits was the mainspring of their 
action. 

It is also urged in favour of municipalisation, that 
services will be managed more in the interests of the 
community at large by local authorities than by private 
companies. Although this is a solid argument in favour of 
municipal trade, to which considerable weight must be 
attached, yet further consideration will show that it is not 
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so convincing as it sounds at first. A landlord is held to 
“manage” his estate, even if the whole of it is let out to 
tenants; and Town Councils also, in a sense, “ manage” 
their tramway property, even if they lease out their tram- 
ways for working to private companies. The landlord 
considers whether he will do best for himself and for his 
family by farming his land himself or by letting it ; and, if 
he is not an expert, and if he is a wise man, he will certainly 
let most of his land. Town Councils, in a similar way, will 
be wise to let out many of their undertakings to private 
contractors, whilst still continuing to manage them, in one 
sense of the word, for the benefit of the community. The 
choice between leasing and direct working depends on a 
number of considerations which cannot here be discussed. 
But on this point the analogy of co-operative trade might, 
perhaps, be useful ; for where actual experience has proved 
that a trade has, on the average, been efficiently managed by 
the co-operative method, then by analogy we should expect 
that the same trade could, generally, be efficiently managed 
by a municipality, provided that, in other respects, the 
conditions were not very dissimilar. 

But the choice between the letting and the direct 
working of trades by municipalities is seldom discussed in 
this calm spirit ; and it would seem, therefore, that we have 
not yet reached the core of the controversy. This contrast 
between these methods of management does, however, 
enable us to see what are the opposing aims of the two 
parties. Is not the aim of the extreme municipal party 
the complete abolition of the contractor ? The main under- 
lying question in this controversy may, I think, be stated as 
follows :—When is it wise to encourage the direct employ- 
ment of labour by municipalities? Although reasonable 
opponents of municipal trading—and I must thank Mr. 
Cannan for including me in this category—will freely admit 
that some municipal work should not be let out on contract, 
we are strongly opposed to any wide extension of direct 
employment. Space forbids more than three brief sentences 
to explain the reason for our opposition. Our strongest 
reason is, that a great increase in the number of voters 
directly paid by the State is certain to increase the tendency 
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to political or municipal corruption. Our second reason is 
that direct employment is expensive. And our third and 
Jast reason is, that workmen directly employed by munici- 
palities are certain to be paid better than their fellows in 
private trade, and that there is no justification for the 
arbitrary selection of a fraction of the community for the 
receipt of benefits at the expense of the remainder. I must 
leave it to those who advocate direct employment to state 
the case in its favour. 

If Municipal Trading Boards were elected by the actual 
rate-payers as above suggested, larger profits from municipal 
trades would, probably, be made ; and in most localities the 
consumers would be fairly well represented. But such 
Boards would be conservative, and averse to experiments inthe 
way of direct employment. May not this be the reason wh 
their creation would be so keenly opposed? Again, if local 
monopolies are badly managed in the interests of the 
community by private companies, why is there no real effort 
made to remedy this evil by increasing the powers of control 
over these companies? Does not this indicate that we 
must look to some cause, other than this bad management, 
to find the real origin of this movement? Both these 
considerations point to the conclusion, that the choice 
between the direct and the indirect employment of labour 
is the main underlying question in this controversy ; and 
the sooner both parties agree to join issue on this point, the 
sooner will obstacles be cleared away from the path of 
reform. Progress is always difficult whilst main questions 
remain unstated and undecided. 

LEoNARD DaRwWIN 
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HE birth rate in England and Wales is steadily 
diminishing. Thirty years ago, 59 more children than 

now were born to every thousand married women of child- 
bearing age. Fewer babies are born ; but the infant death 
rate is not correspondingly low. We find, on the contrary, 
that in this country, as in Belgium, the mortality among 
children under one year is disproportionately high ; during 
the ten years 1893-1902, out of every thousand infants 
born, 152 died. Clearly, then, greater protection must be 
secured for the life and health of infants, before we can reason- 
ably lament that more of them do not come into the world. 
Many and various subjects occupied the attention of the 
Committee on Physical Deterioration ; but this one plain 
fact at least may be disentangled from the mass of con- 
flicting evidence, and of still more conflicting pious opinions 
—the present deplorable waste of infant life. An adequate 
discussion of the subject is impossible ; because little in- 
formation is available as to death rates in separate small 
districts of our large towns, where totally distinct conditions 
prevail. Indeed, the full extent of the evil is unknown, 
because in Great Britain “still” births are not registered. 
Such registration is compulsory in several European coun- 
tries, among others in France and Germany. The omission 
is indefensible. There is no logical ground for distinguish- 
ing between children born dead and those who live for a 
few hours or even days. In France still-born children, and 
those who die within three days after birth, are classed 
together. It is impossible to form a guess at the annual 
number of still births in this country; but it is worth 
mentioning that, when a Parliamentary enquiry was made 
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INFANT MORTALITY 


on the subject, information was received from Denmark 
and from the Grand Duchy of Baden that the still births 
amounted to nearly three per cent. of the total number of 
registered births. 

But the absence of information concerning still births 
and localised infant death rates is not the only flaw in the 
present system. A period of six weeks is allowed in 
England, and three weeks in Scotland, for the registration 
of births ; and late registration, which too often means that 
the birth and death are recorded at the same time, obviously 
defeats any good intentions on the part of the municipal 
authority. In an increasingly large number of towns, 
women Health Visitors or Sanitary Inspectors visit the 
mothers, in order to give them simple advice with regard 
to the rearing of infants; but the defective registration 
arrangements allow many to slip through their fingers. 
The Huddersfield Council, in order to increase the value 
of its Health Visitors’ work, has offered to pay a shilling 
to the first person notifying a birth within forty-eight hours 
of the event. The estimated annual cost is £37 10s. It 
is too soon to determine the effect of this experiment ; but 
it may be safely prophesied that it will turn out to have 
been a wise expenditure of the public money. A further 
defect is, that the occupations of mothers are only registered 
when the children are illegitimate ; and thus it is practically 
impossible to detect the effect of the mother’s occupation 
on the health of the children. 

An attempt has been made, in a Report issued by the 
Dundee Social Union, to throw further light on some of 
the points raised by the Physical Deterioration Committee. 
One chapter is devoted to a detailed study of the effect 
of women’s factory labour on infant life. Dundee is a 
specially suitable place for such a study, because so large 
a proportion of its women go out to work. According 
to the census, more than half the females above the age 
of fifteen are “‘ occupied” ; and, though there is no return 
showing how many of the women employed in factories are 
married, the proportion is certainly a large one. It is 
estimated that the number of married women employed in 
the textile industry alone is about 6,000. 
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What is the effect of this employment on infant life? 
More children die within their first year in Dundee than 
in any other of the large Scottish towns. Out of every 
thousand children born during the ten years 1893-1902, 
176 died; while in a district which was specially 
investigated during the six months July-December 1904, 
the infant death rate was 246 per thousand births. Glasgow 
stands second to Dundee; but there is a considerable gap, the 
rate in Glasgow being 149 per thousand for the same ten years. 

The deaths from respiratory diseases and pneumonia, 
and from gastric diseases, were proportionately higher in 
Dundee than in the other towns; and there is good reason 
to attribute the excess in both cases to the prevalence of 
women’s labour. Babies who are carried out before 6 a.m. 
on cold winter mornings, to be deposited with neighbours 
or at a créche, and are brought home after 6 p.m. from 
an overheated room in the teeth of an icy blast, fall easy 
victims to respiratory diseases. The high infant death rate 
from gastric conditions is even more remarkable, being 
37°4. per thousand, as compared with 19°3 for the whole of 
Scotland, Aberdeen standing next with 22'5. This fact 
cannot be accounted for by the climate, which is by no 
means conducive to “summer diarrhoea”; and the cause 
must be unsuitable food. It is a well-established fact, that 
infants who are fed entirely on breast milk are best able to 
withstand gastric disorders; and it is obvious that, if the 
mother is working from 6-9, 10-2, and 3-6, she must rear 
her child partially or entirely on artificial food. In Dundee, 
it is the general custom for mothers to nurse their babies 
when they are physically able; and a child must in many 
cases receive a sentence of death when the mother returns 
to the mill. The investigators found that, out of 294 babies 
who lived long enough to take regular nourishment, only 
97 were entirely breast-fed ; 331 came under notice, and no 
less than 240 of the mothers had worked in factories both 
before and since marriage. Considerably more than half 
the total number of children born to them had died; while 
the mortality among the children born to the remaining 
g1 mothers, who had worked in factories before marriage 
only or not at all, was rather over one third. 
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The feeling of the working people, both men and 
women, was very strongly against married women’s labour, 
which they regarded as directly caused by the low wages 
paid to men in the jute trade, or even as responsible for the 
. men’s low wages. The investigators found that, where the 
te husband earned more than {1 a week, the wife was seldom 

working, unless for some special reason. In some cases 


Cs where he earned less, she said that it was little or no 
ae economy to go out to work, as the payments made to some 
_ neighbour for the care of the children would consume a 
_ large proportion of her earnings, and that the weekly bills 
a would be larger, or the food far less nourishing, if she were 
6 not able to cook. 

_ It appeared to be the custom—amounting in some mills 
emi to an unwritten law—that women should leave work from 
_ two to three months before the birth of the child; and 
ney there was a belief, apparently accompanied by no sense of 
-_ grievance, that a recent alteration of the Factory Acts made 
na it illegal for a woman to return to work until six weeks after 
i her confinement. The legal period is only four weeks ; and 
met the section which enforces it is largely inoperative, because 
_ it must be proved that the employer knowingly allowed the 
“a0 woman to return to work. It is very easy for an employer 
- to avoid acquiring this inconvenient piece of knowledge ; 
“te and it is even doubtful whether a company could be convicted 
_ under the section. The provision could, and should, be so 
os amended as to make the employer responsible for ascertaining 
rs whether he can, or cannot, legally employ a woman of 
_— child-bearing age. But the law so amended would still 
wad have a very serious defect, in that it has regard to the health 
_ of the woman only. Were she alone to be considered, the 
—_ period of four weeks would be short enough. For the 
nly child’s sake, it should be extended to six months. It would 
_ not, however, be desirable to make this change suddenly ; 
- the first step should be an extension to eight or twelve 
oil weeks. 

_ Weighty evidence was given before the Physical 
=s Deterioration Committee as to the importance of such 
"—- an amendment ; but some of the witnesses failed definitely 


to recommend extending the time of compulsory rest, 
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because they feared lest, in cases of great poverty, women 
should suffer by the further prohibition. It is true that in 
certain towns, such as Dundee, where men’s wages are very 
low, this fear is well grounded ; but, as Miss Anderson, 
Principal Lady Inspector of Factories, pointed out, setting 
aside certain centres where married women’s labour is well 
known to be prevalent, there is probably less of it than is 
commonly supposed. There can be little doubt that in 
some of the Lancashire textile towns, where the men’s 
wages are not specially low, a certain proportion of the 
married women’s work is due to a thoughtless, often 
ignorant sacrifice of the interests of the child, in order to 
make money which is not a real necessity. Lack of 
domestic knowledge is also partly responsible ; and no real 
hardship would be caused, in such cases, by an extension 
of the prohibited period. 

It must, however, be granted, that some suffering would 
be inflicted by an alteration of the law, especially while 
readjustment was going on. But if the change is an 
essential step in the reduction of infant mortality, this 
necessity must be faced, as in every case where a raising 
of the standard is required. There is no doubt that pro- 
vision could gradually be made to meet cases of peculiar 
hardship ; but it would be difficult and even impossible to 
secure satisfactory provision beforehand, or even to define 
what form it should take. 

It may be safely assumed, that the ultimate solution will 
be found in some payment for motherhood ; but it would 
be premature to propound a definite scheme with our present 
imperfect knowledge of the whole subject. Meanwhile, it 
is clearly desirable that the Home Office should collect and 
publish as much material as possible. The periodical Return 
of persons employed which is required by the Factory Act, 
contains no provision for the separate enumeration of married 
women. An amendment of the existing law would be 
useful, not merely from the statistical point of view. Each 
employer of labour would be confronted in the first place 
with the question whether it is necessary or desirable, in his 
particular case, to employ married women’s labour at all, 
and secondly whether, if it must be employed, it should not 
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INFANT MORTALITY 


be employed under special conditions, It would be possible, 
in the mean time, for the Home Office to ascertain by 
means of a circular the number of employers of labour— 
and it would perhaps turn out to be large—who, as a matter 
of principle, do not employ married women. Information 
could at the same time be obtained as to maternity insurance 
schemes instituted by manufacturers, should any such exist. 
Experiments in this direction are not without continental 
precedents ; and they would be of great interest and value, 
especially if undertaken by some of the large textile 
manufacturers. 

In at least one Huddersfield factory, no married women 
are employed; and the girl workers are consoled by a dowry, 
when they leave to be married. It should be added that 
the work-people co-operate in the management of the busi- 
ness, and are themselves responsible for this rule. The 
Huddersfield Council, whose attack on the infant death rate 
has been alluded to already, refused to experiment in one 
direction. The proposal to start a municipal créche in Hud- 
dersfield was rejected ; and there is a good deal to be said for 
this decision. Créches are, unfortunately, often regarded by 
philanthropists as a sufficient remedy for the evils caused by 
married women’s labour ; but they serve as a subvention of 
cheap labour, and do not touch the root of the evil. At 
their best, they may justify their existence as educational 
establishments. At their worst, the conditions are much 
the same as those ordinarily found in the cottage of an old 
woman who takes care of one or two babies, because she is 
past other work, with the added disadvantages and risks 
arising from large numbers; and, as charitable establishments, 
they often escape criticism, or continue to exist in spite of 
it. The Visitors’ Book of one créche referred to in the 
Report of the Dundee Social Union, for example, contained 
well-deserved strictures on its overcrowded and insanitary 
condition by the Committee’s own medical officer, and by 
the municipal Health-Visitors. Créches where widowers’ 
children only are received, or others who are necessarily 
separated from their mothers, are useful under present con- 
ditions. But no créche, however well managed, can be a 
satisfactory substitute for the mother’s care ; and it would 
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be well if maternity insurance schemes could take their 
place. When the health and vigour of the next generation 
are recognised as of national importance, it must come to be 
considered the plain and obvious social duty of manufacturers 
to employ mothers under such conditions only as shall be 
beneficial to the children. 

Philanthropists do not, perhaps, sufficiently recognise 
their power to aid in solving such problems as the reduction 
of the infant death rate. Private experiments are necessarily 
more elastic than State or municipal regulation, and are 
useful in determining the path to be ultimately pursued. 
Few enthusiasts may be willing to follow in the footsteps 
of Huddersfield’s public-spirited mayor, who has not only 
offered to pay {1 to the parents or guardians on the 
first birthday of any child born in a certain district of 
the town during his year of office, but actually finds time 
to visit his protégées in person. It will, nevertheless, be very 
interesting to know whether the mothers of Longwood 
have been induced to take greater care of their children. 
The warning words on the card conveying the mayor’s offer 
should not be without their effect. ‘“ For every baby fed 
on its mother’s milk who dies before the age of three 
months, fifteen babies die who have been fed by other 
means.” 

There is room for other temporary experiments, directed 
towards elucidating some special point. For example, a 
scheme like that which has been so successfully worked in 
the little commune of Villers-le-Duc might be tried in a 
village where the number of births is small—say five to ten 
per annum. During the period 1800-1893, the death rate 
in Villers-le-Duc was high : speaking roughly, one child out 
of every four died within the year. The mayor took the ques- 
tion seriously in hand ; and for ten years no infant death 
occurred in the village, and there was only one still-born 
child during fifteen years. This extraordinary result has 
been achieved by the establishment of a free medical aid 
fund. Any woman who has not sufficient means to make 
arrangements for her confinement conducive to her own 
safety and that of the child, receives assistance, if she reports 
herself after seven months pregnancy at the mayoral office. 
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INFANT MORTALITY 


She is required to undergo examination by a midwife of her 
own choosing. Medical attendance then and during the 
confinement is also furnished, if necessary. If she consents 
to stay in bed,a payment of a franc a day is made to her for 
six days after the child’s birth. A sum of money is also paid 
to the mother or nurse at the end of the year, if the child is 
produced in a healthy condition. It may be safely assumed 
that the results of such an experiment are not limited to the 
reduction of the death rate and the prevention of still births. 
A general improvement in the health both of children and 
of mothers must necessarily follow. 

It would be difficult to copy the Villers-le-Duc scheme 
in its entirety in a large town ; but there would seem to be 
no reason against working a modified form of it in connec- 
tion with maternity hospitals or maternity wards. Some 
philanthropist might deposit a sum of money to be used for 
the benefit of women who reported themselves at the hospital 
after seven months pregnancy. The power to render more 
effective help would probably be welcomed by both doctors 
and nurses, who are often ready to avail themselves of the 
slightest excuse to take a tired ill-nourished woman into the 
hospital before her confinement, in order to give her and her 
child a better chance. There are foreign statistics showing 
that the usual effect of rest and nourishment before child- 
birth is to increase the baby’s weight ; but further knowledge 
on this interesting point, which could be gained from experi- 
ments on a large scale, is most desirable. Unless the case is 
an exceptional one, women are usually sent out of the hospital 
about ten days after their confinements. They are neither 
physically fit, nor legally permitted to work ; and, in cases 
of extreme poverty, care and rest for a few weeks would be 
a great boon. This could easily be effected by the establish- 
ment of small convalescent homes in connection with the 
maternity hospitals. 

It may seem that these suggestions make too great a 
demand on philanthropists ; but so long as it is economi- 
cally impossible for a number of English mothers to bring 
children into the world under healthy conditions, some 
expansion of the present hospital arrangements is both legiti- 
mate and necessary. One obvious objection would be 
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removed by the introduction of a measure regulating the 
marriage of defective persons. 

Moreover—and the second reason is more cogent than 
the first—so little is now known as to the possible preven- 
tion of the annual holocaust of infant life, that it is a matter 
of the utmost scientific importance, and a duty to posterity, 
to ascertain the effectiveness of various methods of dealing 
with the problem. There is no need that these experiments 
should be crystallised into permanent institutions when they 
have played their part in the solution of the question. If 
the problem were seriously attacked by both corporations and 
philanthropists, there is little doubt that the result would be 
a great change in the attitude of poorer parents. It is pro- 
bable also, that any bad effects of infant life insurance would 
be to a large extent nullified. Wilful neglect is not the 
most important factor in producing a high infant death rate. 
A fatalistic attitude, a shifting of responsibility on to the 
shoulders of Providence, is almost equally dangerous. 

In the recognition by the community of its duty to the 
coming generation, lies the best hope of counteracting this 
irrational fatalism. If it could be actually demonstrated in 
different parts of England that a considerable loss of infant 
life is a perfectly unnecessary and preventible evil, parents 
would soon learn to realise their responsibilities. 

Mona WILson 
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THE CONGO PROBLEM 


HE publication of the Report of the Congo Com- 

mission of Enquiry, of which an entirely misleading 
résumé was issued to the British Press under circumstances 
reflecting little credit upon those concerned, opens a 
new chapter in the history of the Congo controversy. 
After laborious driving through many layers of obstructive 
deposits, bed-rock has at last been reached. We know 
now precisely where we are. The issue before us is plain 
and unmistakable. This is a very great satisfaction. 

Before examining the situation created by the appear- 
ance of the document referred to, a short historical retrospect 
is, perhaps, advisable. I do not propose to revive discussion 
as to the precise psychological moment in which the 
“Congo Free State” was born into the family of “ States.” 
The learned efforts which have been elaborated during 
recent years by Congolese advocates to demonstrate the 
absolute “‘ sovereign independence” of the Congo State, are 
a comparatively new feature of King Leopold’s diplomacy, 
and are at variance with the standard Belgian authorities, 
such as the Pandectes belges, Cattier, Wauters, and others. 
Jurists could, doubtless, contribute innumerable tomes in 
wrangling over technicalities; but it is obvious that the 
view of broad common-sense must, in this matter, prevail 
over the most ingenious of legal quibbles. That view I 
find expressed in the following passages. 

What was the scheme placed before the world by King 
Leopold in 1884, whereby that monarch sought the sanction 
of civilisation? It was described as an “ International 
Association,” founded “ for the purpose of promoting the 
civilisation and commerce of Africa, and for other humane 
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and benevolent motives.” The British Government 
(December 16th, 1884) professed its sympathy with and 
approval of “the humane and benevolent purposes of the 
Association,” and on these grounds, and these grounds only, 
recognised “the flag of the Association, and of the Free 
States (szc) under its administration as the flag of a friendly 
Government.” 

What was the international position of King Leopold’s 
scheme prior to its recognition by the Powers singly by 
separate Treaties, and collectively by the Act of the Berlin 
Conference? ‘Without our recognition,” said Mr. Kasson, 
the United States Minister at Brussels in 1885, ‘these 
efforts to civilise the Central African native, which we 
believe to be commendable and worthy of our support, 
must be held to be mere acts of piracy.” This, twenty 
years ago, before the “‘ humane and benevolent motives” 
had been translated into practice. 

On June gth, 1904, Lord Percy, in the course of the 
Congo debate in the House of Commons, said: 


“When the United States first, and the European 
Governments subsequently, recognised the existence in 
the Congo Basin of a government possessed of an 
international status, that recognition was accorded, not 
to the Congo State, but to an Association professing 
an international character, and proclaiming before the 
world as the object of its being, not the accumulation 
of rubber at an infinite cost of human life and suffering, 


but the protection and civilisation of the natives of 
Africa.” 


From the Opposition side of the House, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice, speaking with all the greater weight inasmuch 
as he held, in 1884, the position occupied by Lord Percy 
in the debate above referred to, ventured 


“to assert that the Congo Free State—and he 

believed that he was expressing the opinion of the 

whole House—was as much the creation of European 

law as any corporation in this country, which might 

be created under an act of Parliament, was the artificial 
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THE CONGO PROBLEM 


creation of English law. Without the Berlin Con- 
ference, there would be no Congo Free State ; and if 
the reasons which induced Europe to consent to the 
formation of the Congo Free State failed, and if the 
conditions of that international contract were not 
fulfilled, and especially were not fulfilled by the bene- 
ficiary of that contract, then, at any moment, Europe, 
which called the Congo Free State into existence, 
was entitled to dissolve that State. He ventured to 
go further and say, though he admitted it was a strong 
proposition, that any one of the signatories to the great 
document which settled Africa at Berlin in 1884, was 
also justified in bringing, before whatever tribunal was 
the proper one, notice of its intention not to be an 

longer bound by conditions which were not fulfilled.” 


To Sir Charles Dilke, and to Mr. Fox Bourne, the 
devoted Secretary of the Aborigines Protection Society, 
belong the honour of the first concerted attempts (1897) to 
arouse the conscience of the civilised Powers to the outcome 
of King Leopold’s “ efforts to civilise the Central African 
native,” although as far back as 1891, Mr. R. Cobden 
Phillips, President of the Manchester Geographical Society, 
gave publicity to letters from merchants in the Lower 
Congo (notably from Mr. R. E. Dennett) bitterly denouncing 
the methods of the new State. It is curious to remember 
that, so convinced was the Aborigines Protection Society of 
the dona fides of King Leopold—a conviction then shared in 
by virtually all classes in Great Britain—this monarch was 
actually enrolled as a member of the Society. Both Sir 
Charles Dilke and Mr. H. R. Fox Bourne have laboured 
incessantly in the cause from that day to this. 

The earliest revelations of atrocious mis-government in 
the vast Upper Congo District came from Glave (1894-5), 
Murphy (1895), Sjéblom (1897). Previously to these 
revelations, however, the Belgian trading companies in the 
Upper Congo, led by Thys and Parminter, protested ener- 
getically against the “new economic policy” adopted by 
the Sovereign of the Congo State in 1891-2, that is to say, 
the claims of the Congo Government—if one may so call 
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it—to absolute possession of the produce of the soil, com- 
bined with and involving the practical application, on 
wholesale lines, of previous legislation affecting the disposal 
of “vacant lands.” Had the Belgian merchants been 
supported outside their country, the history of the last 
thirteen years might have been very different. Unhappily, 
they were not. The question was not, at that time, under- 
stood in its fundamentals ; which is hardly surprising, for, 
clear as the whole horrible business is to-day to some of us, 
and increasingly so to a wider public, full knowledge has 
only come by degrees, so monumental was the hypocrisy 
evolved to deceive public opinion, so well-nigh incredible 
both the iniquity of the conception and the extraordinary 
ability with which the organisation created to carry it into 
execution had been framed. Interest in the study of 
Western African questions generally, special facilities in the 
acquisition of trustworthy information from that part of 
the world, and a position in a British steamship company 
running steamers to the Congo, which brought me into 
close contact with the European machinery of Congodom, 
induced an examination of the Congo Question from a 
somewhat altered standpoint. Conviction that these stories 
were not only true, but that the occurrences they narrated 
were the inevitable outcome of a policy applied with 
deliberation and intent, pursued for material ends alone, 
and resting upon claims outrageous in themselves, gradually 
made itself felt; and my first public contribution to the 
problem some five or six years ago, approaching the question 
from a different basis, led to an acquaintanceship being 
established with the veterans of this Homeric struggle. 
Thus, in the years that have followed, the Congo Question 
has been presented in a dual form to public intelligence : 
(1) specific oppression and atrocity infamous and unpar- 
alleled ; (2) root causes inducing them, striking at the 
foundation of all civilised effort in Africa, a world-danger 
and a world-disgrace. 

In all these years, during which public feeling has 
steadily increased, revelations become more and more fre- 
quent, basic evils exposed in more startling light, we have 
been met with a steadiness, a persistency and ingenuity in 
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denial, positively amazing. At first, even individual excesses 
were repudiated. Evidence becoming too strong, admission 
was reluctantly made that there might have been “ abuses ” 
which, however, occurred in all countries. Then, as the 
fight centred upon the question of causes, an entire juridical 
paraphernalia was evolved to justify the central claims, while 
the banner of philanthropy, the standard of legality, and the 
pleas of righteousness of motive, purity, and, above all, un- 
selfishness of intent, were upheld. With the continued 
growth of public feeling, as evinced by Parliamentary 
debates in England and in Belgium, and increasing severity 
of Press censure in this country at least, a perfected system 
of defamation in four languages was put in motion. It 
should be borne in mind in this connection, that, until quite 
recently, one might say until a few months back, this struggle 
has been one in which a few individuals—one of them, by 
the hazard of fate, a distinguished British Civil Servant, Mr. 
Roger Casement—found themselves pitted against a vast 
organisation, of infinite unscrupulousness, of enormous 
wealth, with a King at its head and a misled nation (now 
rapidly approaching comprehension of the truth) behind 
him. It has been given to few men to undergo such a 
campaign of personal vilification and slander as has fallen 
to the lot of the Congo reformers for the past two years. 

But now, with phenomenal swiftness, the whole scene 
has changed. The veil which has hidden the face of the 
Congo sphinx is three-quarters removed. Civilisation now 
sees what it really was—this enterprise which, twenty years 
ago, received its sanction and its blessing. 

The principal counts in our indictment of the Congolese 
system—what have they consisted of? First and foremost, 
the disposal of the revenues of the territory, and the object 
of their acquirement. With this I will deal in a moment. 
It is the kernel of the problem. For the rest, what have 
we contended? We have contended that, under cover of 
certain ‘juridical principles” of European legislation, the 
Congo State, or, to speak more frankly and also more accur- 
ately, King Leopold—not as King of the Belgians, but as 
Sovereign of the Congo State—has claimed as his personal 
possession the land of the people of Central Africa, together 
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with the produce of that land; not only the produce of com- 
mercial value exportable to Europe, such as rubber, but the 
produce grown by the people for their own sustenance. We 
have contended that the putting forward of such a claim, 
involves the necessity of a claim to the entire labour of the 
people—in other words, to possession of their bodies. We 
have contended that the effective application of such claims 
is only possible in tropical Africa by the constant and per- 
manent use of force; that force for such ends, and on so 
comprehensive a scale, must needs be attended with perpetual 
abuse and atrocity ; and that the normal condition of the 
native under such a system is simply that of a slave in his 
own home, a slave whose term of servitude is ended only by 
death. Such, in brief, have been—with the exception I have 
touched upon—the main charges we have brought. To the 
— of these charges we have supplied endless proofs of 
a specific character. 


What now does the Report of the Commission of 


Enquiry admit? We shall see presently what it omits. 
But what does it admit? It admits, in respect to the claims 


to the land, and its produce of commercial value, that they 
give to the State 


“the right of absolute and exclusive property over 
virtually the entire land, with this result: that it 
alone can dispose of all the produce of the soil, prose- 
cute as a thief whoever harvests its slightest fruit, or 
as a receiver of stolen goods whoever buys such fruit ; 
forbid any one from settling on the greater part of the 
territory. It restricts the activity of the natives to 
very limited areas ; it paralyses their economic con- 
dition. . . . So that the natives are, so to speak, at 
the mercy of the local authorities, who can, when they 
choose, by the strict application of an incontestable 
juridical principle, bring about crying abuses 

All the produce of the soil is considered as being the 
property of the State or its concessionaires.” 


So absolutely has this “‘ incontestable juridical principle” 
been applied, that “not only has the native been often forbidden 
to shift his village; but he has even been forbidden to visit, 
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even temporarily, neighbouring villages, without special 
permit ’’—arrest, and even punishment, following such action 
on his part, as the Report tells us. 

Having thus rendered the native by its legislation a 
landless, destitute alien in his own country, and having thus 
deprived him of the sole means of enrichment and advance- 
ment he possesses, the Congo State considers it has the right 
to “ tax” him in the “ public interest”; and the Commis- 
sioners fully and repeatedly uphold that contention, without 
once defining—in the course of a Report covering 150 
pages—what “public interest” in the Congo can well 
signify. 

This “taxation,” as it is termed, takes various forms. 
There are the taxes in food-stuffs, viz., on (1) native bread, 
or kwanga, (2) fish, (3) poultry, live stock, and fresh food. 

These taxes are applied so ruthlessly and permanently, 
that the population subjected to the first is, we are told, in 
astate of ‘“‘ general wretchedness,” and “incontestable im- 
poverishment,” that “ native industries are decaying,” and 
depopulation making such rapid strides, that, in the opinion 


of a witness before the Commission, in another five years the 
people in one of the most important centres where this tax 
is enforced—the Report informs us that this centre is typical 
of the others—will have been “ wiped out.” So far as the 
second tax is concerned, “ virtually the entire produce of the 


> 


native fisheries ” is demanded, with similar results. As for 
the third, it has had, as a result, a clean sweep of nearly all 
the live stock from the villages. 

Here, then, are the bald facts, mus the outrages accom- 
panying the non-fulfilment of these perpetual demands. 
They illustrate the nature of the claim made upon the 
Congo peoples, in their staple food-stuffs ; that is to say, in 
the produce of the soil which has no commercial value for 
export. And they illustrate the nature of the claim upon 
the labours of these peoples in one of its branches. 

The body of the native is claimed for other purposes. 
We have, amongst various taxes, the “forced or statute 
labour tax,” described as ‘‘ almost continuous,” and the 
“porterage tax,” under which the people are “threatened 
with partial destruction.” 
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It will be recognised that, for a benevolent institution, 
the demands made upon its alleged beneficiaries are some- 
what excessive. In fact, the Report admits that these 
demands have, during the last thirteen years, been “ un- 
limited ”—unlimited by time or anything else. ‘ Public 
interest” on the Congo requires, it is clearly to be seen, that 
the peoples should be deprived of everything they possess, 
including their individual liberty. What is this “ public 
interest”? It is described in one word—rubber. For, as 
we proceed with our perusal of the Report, we find that the 
labour demanded of the people in the forms depicted above, 
is wholly concerned with the acquisition of enormous 
quantities of rubber. The bread is wanted to feed the 
thousands of soldiers and workmen employed, directly or 
indirectly, in this task ; so is the “ product of the native 
fisheries.” The poultry is wanted for the white men; 
“forced or statute labour ” is wanted to supply the up-keep 
of the steamers to convey the rubber, the “stations” and 
“factories” for its storage; “porterage” is wanted to 
convey the machinery, human and mechanical, whereby 
it is acquired. 

And so we enter the rubber districts. We move among 
the people labouring in the “public interest” for the 
beneficent Government which has robbed them of land and 
property, and which claims their bodies into the bargain. 
We find that “everywhere on the Congo.... the native 
only collects rubber under the influence of force directly or 
indirectly exercised.” We find that the native is called 
upon to give a minimum of eleven days in every fortnight, 
for every fortnight in the year, to this occupation, and in 
the following circumstances : 


“ There (in the forest) the collector passes a num- 
ber of days in a miserable existence. He has to build 
for himself an improvised shelter, which cannot, 
obviously, replace his hut. He has not the food to 
which he is accustomed. He is deprived of his wife, 
exposed to the inclemencies of the weather, and the 
attacks of wild beasts. When once he has collected 
the rubber, he must bring it to the State station or 
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to that of the Company; and only then can he return 
to his village, where he can sojourn for barely more 
than two or three days, because the next demand is 
upon him.” 


We find that the methods adopted to compel the native 
thus to serve the “public interest,” are, habitually, the 
taking of women hostages, imprisonment of the chiefs, 
stationing soldiers in the villages, armed expeditions, ruth- 
less massacre of tax-payers, unwilling or unable to fill a 
bottomless sack. ‘It would be impossible, even approxim- 
ately,” says the Report, to reckon up the outrages committed 
by the soldiers; and it admits that evidence of 120 
murders in a single village was laid before it. We hear of 
a “multitude of native witnesses who revealed a large 
number of crimes.” In the course of the expeditions to 
enforce the “tax”’ in the “ public interest,” ‘“‘ men, women 
and children have been killed, even at the very time they 
sought safety in flight.” The seizing of hostages is, the 
Report admits, so common a practice, that the prisons are 
filled with natives, whose only crime is arrears in a “ tax,” 
which demands of the tax-payer 286 days of labour in the 
year. Military expeditions, we read, are undertaken “ solely 
for shortage in taxation”; and the officials participating in 
them, “without making allusion to an attack or resistance 
on the part of the natives which alone would justify the 
use of arms,” speak of “ surprising villages,” “ energetic pur- 
suit,” ‘‘numerous enemies killed and wounded,” “loot,” 
“prisoners of war,” “conditions of peace,” and so on. 

If the evidence laid before the Commission had been 
published instead of being suppressed, the story of the last 
thirteen years would stagger civilisation. As it is, we have 
been given not the evidence, which was called for and 
demanded, but a résumé by the Commissioners reporting to 
the creator of the Congo System—a résumé bearing on 
every page traces of emasculation and repression—of their 
opinions on that evidence. 

What is to be done? ‘There ought to be no need to 
put such a question. 

But, first, what does King Leopold propose to do? 
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While the system, which has produced these results, continues 
its excesses unchecked in Africa, a new Commission has been 
appointed in Europe by the Sovereign of the Congo State, to 
consider the conclusions of the Commission of Inquiry. 
That Commission is composed of thirteen members, with a 
Belgian magistrate as President. Of the thirteen members, 
eleven are men whom the system has made, men who have 
risen by it, who live by it, and on it, or whose reputation 
is pledged to its maintenance. The Commission of Inquiry 
itself upholds all the “juridical principles” invoked to 
establish that system on a basis of legality, while deploring 
the abuses to which its application has given rise ; as if they 
could have been avoided in the past or could be avoided in 
the future! These principles have led, as they were bound 
to lead, to wholesale expropriation, misery, depopulation, 
spoliation, rivers of blood; but they are “ incontestable.” 
Force is required to conquer “the apathy and the repug- 
nance of the native of the Congo to work.” 


“‘ The native only understands, only respects, Force ; 
he confounds it with justice. The State must be able 
to ensure the triumph of law, and, consequently, force 
the natives to work.” 


A “law” of the Congo State, enacted in November 
1903, directs that the native shall only be called upon to 
furnish 40 hours in the month of labour to the Government. 
But the Governor-General, says the Report, declares that 
the revenues accruing to the Government must yield results 
not only equal to, but transcending the results obtained during 
the period antecedent to 1903, when the régime was one of 
unlimited taxation !_ In other words, labour of 20 days in the 
year for the Government must produce for the Government 
pecuniary results as considerable as before ; and even more 
considerable.! And the Governor-General incarnates the law. 
He zs “ the law”; and the judicature, declares the Report, 
is wholly subject to his will. 

This question of revenue is, as I remarked above, the 
pith and core of the whole situation. For whom are these 


1 The circular alluded to probably meant that this result was to be 
produced by increasing the number of labourers.—Ed. 
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revenues acquired? By whom expended? I cannot do 
better than quote here from a memorial, influentially signed, 
presented to Lord Lansdowne at Liverpool in November 
last, to which his lordship made significant allusion in 
his speech of November 24th at the Philharmonic Hall in 
that city : 


“In this connection we would venture earnestly to 
draw your lordship’s attention to what in our view is 
the kernel of the Congo problem, the mainspring from 
which oppression and atrocity, now no longer denied, 
arise. ‘That the interests of the native inhabitants of 
the Congo do not constitute in effect the ‘ public 
interest,’ is beyond dispute ; for this Report shows the 
Congo native oppressed by an unlimited taxation, 
maintained by endless bloodshed, under which de- 
population is making rapid strides. What then con- 
stitutes ‘public interest” on the Congo? We are 
forced reluctantly to the conclusion, that the labour of 
the Congo peoples is being demanded, not for their 
benefit, or for the benefit of their country, not in the 
cause of civilisation and progress, but for the benefit 
of individual European interests. Alone among all 
Governments, the Congo State publishes no balance 
sheet of its expenditure and its revenues ; and, since 
the debates in the Belgian House in July 1903, there 
has been no attempt to disguise the fact that large 
revenues are drawn by the Sovereign of the Congo 
State himself from the labour of the people of that 
State, which are not accounted for in any way whatso- 
ever. A condition of affairs such as this would con- 
stitute a grave and intolerable scandal, which should 
demand the collective effort of civilisation to suppress, 
even though the Congo State had not by formal and 
repeated pledges acquired the support of the civilised 
powers, and notably of this country, for a work de- 
scribed solely as that of civilisation and philanthropy.” 


There is no escaping from this conclusion. The Congo 
Question cannot be properly understood without it. But 
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for the circumstance that a European monarch happened to 
be at its head, a monarch of great astuteness and capacity for 
intrigue, the corporation which calls itself the “ Congo Free 
State” would long since have been suppressed by civilisation. 

As to the duty which now lies before the Powers 
which, singly and collectively, sanctioned the creation of 
the “International Association of the Congo,” it is surely 
obvious. They undertook, “in the name of Almighty 
God,” a definite responsibility towards the peoples of the 
Congo. It is as impossible as it would be infamous, to leave 
the destinies of those people for a single year longer in the 
hands of those who have ministered to their destruction. 

The Congo Basin must be freed, once and for ever, from 
the personal rule which has caused such unutterable woe 
and havoc. If Belgium will take over the Congo, on 
certain definite guarantees, and of them the most indispens- 
able and essential, a total reversal of the claims to the land, 
the produce of the soil, and the labour of the people upon 
which the existing system has been erected—well and good. 
But willshe? Can she? To those who follow the vampire 
growth of the last twenty years, it is clear that the Congo 
will be a damnosa hereditas for many yearsto come. ‘That is 
the crux of the difficulty. The silly charges of interested 
motives attributed on the Continent in certain quarters to 
the British movement for radical reform, are merely playing 
to the gallery. Every Continental statesman who knows 
the subject is well aware that the task of the reformers in 
practice will be enormous, costly, and ungrateful, until the 
deep sores of unrestricted and brutal tyranny have been 
healed. To run the Congo territories on decent lines, as, 
for instance, Southern Nigeria is run by ourselves, will entail 
upon the Power attempting the task large deficits for a 
considerable period. A conflagration has raged uninter- 
ruptedly for nearly a quarter of a century in the heart of 
Africa. The labour of extinguishing the flames and re- 
pairing the edifice will be heavy indeed. Nemesis of this 
wrong doing will yet be felt for generations ; and the Belgian 
people, who have shut their eyes, who have tolerated, with- 
out being actively culpable, will suffer in its unfolding, 
whatever action they may take in the near future. 
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But is this a reason why those who became the unwilling 
instruments of a gigantic fraud and evil should leave the 
Congo peoples to their fate? If the heart of England to-day 
is still the heart of England of old, we cannot, after having 
taken the initiative and forced this exposure, leave the 
matter where it stands. We have done something. But 
we have a treaty with what is now the Congo State. It is 
specific. It has been openly violated. I end with the 
closing paragraph in the Memorial to Lord Lansdowne 
already referred to: 


“We feel most strongly that the time has come 
for energetic steps to be taken to save the remnant of 
the Congo peoples from extermination, and to abrogate 
the hideous system of slavery introduced into the Congo 
Basin ; and it is our unalterable conviction that, were 
the signatory Powers of the Berlin and Brussels Acts 
assured that the British Government was prepared not 
to shrink from its responsibilities, even to the extent of 
adopting such action as has been suggested upon more 
than one occasion by speakers of both political parties 
in the House of Commons, the International Conference 
which we so earnestly desire would be automatically 
brought about.” 


The Powers have to understand that we are in earnest— 
that is all. 


E. D. Moret 


[We feel bound to say that, in our opinion, our con- 
tributor’s strictures upon the Report of the Belgian Com- 
missioners are hardly justified. The Report is a lucid and 
courageous document; and it is of great value to the cause 
of Congo Reform, for it practically admits the existence of 


many of the evils alleged against the administration.— 
Ed. I. R.] 
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COERCING THE SULTAN 


F the Sultan of Turkey had been allowed to choose his 

own time for undergoing the process of coercion, he 
could hardly have found a moment when so many factors 
of the situation were so clearly in his favour, as they were 
during the international demonstration of last month. Russia 
hardly possessed a government. Austria had anxieties more 
intimate than the chaos in Macedonia ; Italy was suspicious 
of Austria ; and Germany had a score to settle with Eng- 
land and France. These latter Powers were both pre- 
occupied by the prospect of General Elections. ‘There had 
been no recent massacres in Turkey ; and public opinion, 
which will show indignation at organised slaughter, is apt 
to watch unmoved a degree of anarchy and oppression 
which is really more fatal to the happiness, the self-respect, 
and the progress of a subject people. 

It was no small achievement on Lord Lansdowne’s part 
to bring the Concert to the point of applying coercion. But 
the means adopted were not strenuous. The European 
fleets seized, one after the other, two islets in the Aegean ; 
and the Sultan was invited to choose between the temporary 
loss of these insignificant places, and the permanent sur- 
render of a portion of his sovereign rights over the wealthy 
plains of Macedonia. It was rather like telling a farmer 
that, unless he allowed us to manage his orchard for him, 
we should positively sit down on his rockery. The end of 
it all has been a compromise ; and, though the Powers are 
anxious that we should think that they have maintained the 
principle of European control, there is reason to fear that 
Turkish diplomacy has won a partial success. 

The proposals which Lord Lansdowne put forward in 
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January last were good and statesmanlike. As the recent 
Blue-book shows, he intended that the new Financial Com- 
mission should be thoroughly international; he claimed for 
it “‘ administrative and executive ” functions ; and he stipu- 
lated that it should take cognisance, not merely of financial, 
but also of political questions. The Turkish army in Mace- 
donia was to be placed under the civil authorities, its numbers 
reduced, and its expenses controlled by the local administra- 
tion. In other words, Lord Lansdowne’s ideal was the 
establishment of a supreme international Board of Control, 
together with a measure of decentralisation which would 
very nearly have freed Macedonia from the meddling of 
Constantinople. Had he been able to carry this programme, 
he would have established autonomy without using the word. 
But, thanks to the conservatism of Austria and Russia on the 
one hand, and the obstinacy of Turkey on the other, not 
very much of this programme remains. The Board is to 
have a Turkish President, and in addition a Turkish member. 
The Porte reserves the right of veto over the decisions of the 
Commission ; and when these are of an executive character, 
Hilmi Pasha may refuse to carry them into effect, and trans- 
fer the whole debate to Constantinople. In other words, 
the Board has no direct administrative authority. It can 
act only through Hilmi Pasha ; and he may at any moment 
set its views aside, and leave the Porte and the Embassies to 
come to an arrangement. There are, therefore, no control 
and no decentralisation. There are merely supervision, in- 
spection, and discussion ; and no clause so much as arms the 
Commission with the right to dismiss a corrupt official on 
its own motion. It is true that the Powers have resisted the 
Turkish proposal to call their delegates mere “ specialists,” 
summoned to straighten out the finances. They will occupy 
a slightly more dignified status than the foreign gendarmerie 
officers, who are known as “technical advisers.” But they will 
not be the hierarchical chiefs of the local Turkish officials ; 
and these men will still look to Yildiz Palace for favour and 
promotion. The new Financial Board may reform the 
collection of the tithes, and so relieve the peasants of one of 
the heaviest of their daily burdens. It may render flagrant 
dishonesty dangerous, and see to it that the salaries of the 
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officials are regularly paid. If it could really bring about a 
reduction of the army establishment, it is even conceivable 
that it might relieve the villages from their garrisons, and 
so provide funds for such urgent matters as the making of 
bridges and roads. If Macedonia were even normally tran- 
quil at this moment, all this would mean a considerable 
advance ; but unless the Commission can carve out for itself 
a prescriptive right to handle political questions, I doubt 
whether these economic reforms will avail to render the 
existence of the peasants tolerable. 

We have to face in Macedonia this paradox: that, 
while the reforms have made a tremendous inroad on 
Turkish sovereignty, the actual state of the country is 
worse than it was before the epoch of reform began. 
Europe, thanks mainly to Lord Lansdowne, has elaborated 
something like an international charter of right for Mace- 
donia. The principle of European control has been estab- 
lished ; and it stands now as a barrier alike against the 
territorial ambitions of Austria and Russia, and the 
sovereign, rights of the Porte. But, while we have struck 
at the prestige of the Turks, and pronounced their doom as 
a governing caste, we have put no competent authority 
in their place. We have taught the rival Christian races 
that the end cannot be far off, and set them competing for 
an inheritance which may soon be vacant. At the same 
time, they see that our movements are slow and half-hearted, 
and that we act only when we fear that chaos may end in 
war. In a word, they trust neither the Concert, the Turks, 
nor each other ; and it is the policy of the Turks to pro- 
mote their feuds. For more than a year, a furtive civil war 
among the Christian races has played havoc in central and 
southern Macedonia; and it is the Greeks, profiting by 
Turkish indulgence, who have been the more reckless and 
bloodthirsty. They have brought in their bands of hired 
foreigners, many of them Cretans, and made deliberate war 
on the Bulgarian villages with the object of forcing them 
to adhere to the Greek faction and the Greek Church. 
Their strength in Macedonia is largely factitious, depend- 
ing as it does, not on their numbers, which are insignificant 
save in the extreme south, but on the favour and support of 
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the Turks, who use them as a hammer of the Bulgarians. In 
some villages, they have carried out deliberate massacres ; 
others they have terrorised and “converted.” In the 
debateable land, the insecurity is so great, that the fields 
are going out of cultivation; and the peasants venture on 
the roads only when they can travel in large bodies, with 
scouts thrown out in advance to warn them of an ambuscade. 

For this situation the Bulgarians, by their past conduct, 
are partly to blame, though I think the Greeks much the 
more culpable of the two races; but the real responsibility 
lies with Hilmi Pasha, who has consciously or unconsciously 
fomented the feud. A year ago, he closed no less than 
150 Bulgarian churches and schools, and handed over 
the majority of them to the Greeks. Most of the Bulgarian 
teachers are in exile ; and the Greeks are allowed to pursue 
what is simply a campaign of conquest with the approval 
and assistance of the Turks. Without this aid, they would 
be a comparatively feeble and inoffensive faction. 

Now the weakness of the Financial Reform Scheme is, 
that it leaves Hilmi Pasha as free as ever to pursue this 
policy of anarchy. The new Board will not exercise that 
political control which Lord Lansdowne claimed for it ; 
and all the economic improvements in the world will not 
tranquilise the peasants, so long as they are exposed to 
massacre, converted by force, and unable to go about their 
daily business in peace. I was in Macedonia when the 
news arrived that European officers were coming to com- 
mand the gendarmerie. The peasants abandoned their 
schemes of a fresh rising, and prepared to welcome their 
saviours. When they found that the Europeans came 
wearing a Turkish uniform, that they could give no single 
order to the gendarmes, and were forbidden to receive 
petitions or hear complaints, their naive hopes changed to 
an unqualified despair. I fear that, when they find that 
the new Board of Control cannot restore their churches to 
them, or order the pursuit of a single band of allied Greeks 
and Bashi-bazouks, they may feel that the time has come 
to jog the conscience of Europe with another insurrection. 

To a sympathetic public, which has no leisure to study 


the affairs of Macedonia closely, it must seem depressing 
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and perplexing that, with all this machinery of a reformed 
gendarmerie and an international commission for finance, so 
little progress should be made. And yet, after all, the 
position is very simple. If the Turks were merely incom- 
petent, they might be saved by expert advice. But they 
are a dominant caste, which lives only by exploiting the 
peasantry through an oppressive land system, burdensome 
taxation, brigandage, and official peculation. They are 
fighting for their caste privileges; and, until they are 
compelled to accept Europeans in a position of actual com- 
mand, the tradition of ascendency will remain unbroken. 
By plying them with advice which they reject, we do not 
even achieve a partial reform. We rather make matters 
worse, by setting every vested interest on the defensive. 
We shall have begun to reform only when Europeans wield 
an executive authority over the gendarmerie, and when the 
new Board of Control is developed into a species of Cabinet 
Council, in which it might be well to arrange that each 
member should take charge of some one department of the 
administration. That is not a large programme; but | 
believe it would solve the question, for it would give a 
promise of tranquillity. ‘The Greeks would no longer have 
an ally in the Administration; and the Bulgarian Com- 
mittee would voluntarily disband its corps. To perfect 
Lord Lansdowne’s excellent proposals in this sense, might 
well become the ambition of our new Government. It will 
have no feud with Count Biilow, and might induce him to 
be neutral. It will enjoy the peculiar sympathy of Liberal 
France and Italy. It will not be tempted to seek distinction 
by a forward policy on distant frontiers. By pursuing this 
modest aim of bringing freedom and peace to Macedonia, 
it would win no plaudits from our Imperialists, and excite 
no envy among our rivals; but it would know that it had 
brought a new life to two millions of peasants, who, for the 
first time in five centuries, would plough in safety, reap in 
peace, marry without dishonour, and rear children who need 
not cringe. The most brilliant of Foreign Ministers, with 
all his manipulations of alliances and interests, has rarely 
achieved an end so innocent and so beneficent. 
H. N. Braitsrorp 
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MR. SWINBURNE AND THE SEA 


N modern literature the desire to interpret movement in 

itself has grown so acute, that rhythms frequently receive 
a significance quite distinct from the meanings of the words 
they enclose. 

Men have been dazed by the swift and stormy reactions 
from classicism to romanticism, and thence to realism, 
archaism, symbolism, or even mysticism ; and the perpetual 
instability of literary schools has driven them to lean with 
increasing pressure on the fundamentals of style, in which, 
if nowhere else, a constant element might be expected. 

Early romanticism had been vague and lurid; it had 
drifted from the precision which its predecessors seemed 
instinctively to attach to words, and had striven to regain 
the lost accuracy through effort, or even violence. But the 
aimless curiosity and chaos which marked the school were 
signs of its transience, giving birth to the haunted and 
hysterical protest of Schumann’s later music, to the febrile 
nervousness of the Goncourts, to the ample and gorgeously 
sensual orchestration of Wagner. Violent collocations of 
clashing words and sounds had striven to satisfy the craving 
for exactitude which enthralled man’s senses ; exaggerated 
tension of rhythm and subtle impressionism conjointly mark 
the attitude men assumed towards the impetuous and 
unresting world they sought to embody in art. 

Complexity and exaggeration of form have linked 
together men of the most divergent tendencies. Wagner, 
Swinburne, Strauss, D’Annunzio, perhaps mark the highest 
maturity of the movement in literature and music ; Claude 
Monet, Whistler, Rodin, in painting and sculpture. Their 
wealth of external sensations, always great, sometimes leads 
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them to a tropical luxuriance of style and detail that chokes 
the spontaneous movement of ideas. It is indeed probable 
that this growth of formal plasticity may eventually expand 
the domain of art ; but, so far, the elaboration of framework 
has not always proved advantageous. It has made insincerity 
harder to avoid. The clashing of cymbals and blowing of 
trumpets, the perpetual changes of orchestral timbre, make 
music sensational, till its brilliance is looked on as an empty 
husk; and the very luxury of D’Annunzio’s language 
seems to intoxicate even the reluctant into a sense of his 
reality. 

Everywhere style, a fevered and tormented style, complex 
without appropriateness and highly coloured without truth, 
sweeps on its art ina vertigo of stress, till music craves to be 
articulate, and language is lost in the rhythms of music. 

In England Mr. Swinburne has conspicuously accustomed 
us to a swirl of words, whose distinctness is eclipsed by 
impetuous metre, and whose primitive sense is often drowned 
in the sonority of their various and splendid melody. 

The predominance of his feeling for rhythm of form 
and, correlatively, for flux and reflux as images of life, has 
made his command of passing sensations more conspicuous 
than the fixity of his thought. And, at times, both sensation 
and thought are marred by blind passion, till meaning and 
truth are lost in strained violence. He has little power of 
dealing with the complexities of life, except as nature reflects 
his own moods; the facts resist his intensely personal 
tendency to curb them to his emphatic sense of rhythm, till 
his verse is, so to speak, driven at a tangent to the stubborn 
rock of actuality, and spends itself in a dithyramb of empty 
images. 

Take for instance, his attempt to describe Landor’s 
attitude towards modern politics. 


“The thunder fire of Cromwell and the ray 
That keeps the place of Phocion’s name serene, 
And clears the cloud from Kosciusko’s day, 
Alternate as dark hours with bright between, 


1 Ode to Walter Savage Landor. (Studies in Song.) 
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Met in the heavens of his high thought which lay 
For all stars open that all eyes had seen 

Rise on the night or twilight of the way 

Where feet of human hopes and fears had been.” 


But the method has its compensations. At times his 
very tension gives him a passionate and sensuous grip of his 
subject, till the words seem wrought images of the thing 
they embody, cast in superb relief :— 


“In the sound of her speech to the darkness the moan of 

her evil remorse is 

Haply for strong ships gnawed by the dog-toothed sea 
bank’s fang, 

And trampled to death by the rage of the feet of her 
foam-lipped horses, 

Whose manes are yellow as plague and as ensigns of 
pestilence hang, 

That wave in the foul faint air of the breath of a death- 
stricken city, 

So menacing heaves she the waves of her rollers knotted 
with sand, 

Discoloured, opaque, suspended in sign as of strength 
without pity 

That shake with flameless thunder the low, long length 
of the strand.” ! 


The wind and the sea are rhythm and motion incarnate; 
and they follow the flow of Swinburne’s verse till its tor- 
ment is eased into freedom. With them no fear of hostile 
friction paralyses his sensitive temperament into monoton- 
ous insistence, or speeds him on the wings of metre to 
irrelevant and hysterical rhetoric. 

The rapt blindness that entrances him, till he loses all 
measure, as one whose eyes are blind with the blaze of 
supreme passion, yields to a vision clear and vivid as 
D’Annunzio’s when he tells of Venice and the Adriatic. 
And in the tumult and colour there is something of 
Wagner :— 


1 Evening on the Broads. (Studies in Song.) 
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“As the glories of myriads of glow-worms in lustrous grass 

on a boundless lawn, 

Were the glories of flame phosphoric that made the 
water a light like dawn ; 

A thousand Phosphors, a thousand Hespers, awoke in the 
churning sea, 

And the swift soft hiss of them living and dying was 
clear as a tune could be.” ? 


And what sensation of D’Annunzio’s at his vividest 
could surpass the exquisite precision and flawless rhythm in 
the latter line of this couplet : 


“And my heart yearns bafHed and blind, moved vainly 
towards thee and moving, 
As the refluent seaweed moves in the languid exuberant 
stream.” ? 


It is a peculiar feature of Swinburne’s poetry, that his 
sense of atmosphere and colour is far subtler and more har- 
monious in depicting the inanimate sea than when he 
describes the living. Nowhere do his sea-scapes foster the 
crude extravagance of diction which permeates his political 
and philosophical poems. 

His imagination once torn from the idealised victims of 
his human love and hatred, he touches a clearer, less re- 
dundant note, imbuing with colour and consistency the 
inconstant outlines of waves and the invisible stress of 
winds. 

Give Swinburne pure rhythm of line and movement to 
describe, and it is quickened into passionate music. But, 
should he hurl his eloquence against kings and priests, his 
logic is lost in repetitions, and his imagery thwarts its own 
power in lurid nightmares of fury. 

What could be more extravagant than the following 
episode from one of the Birthday Odes to Victor Hugo, whose 
rhetorical influence is, incidentally, most evident through- 
out :— 


1 A Channel Passage. 
* Hesperia. (Poems and Ballads. Ist series.) 
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«For storm on earth above had arisen from under, 
Out of the hollow of hell 
Such storm as never fell 
From darkest deeps of heaven distract with thunder ; 
A cloud of cursing past all shape of thought, 
More foul than foulest dreams, and overfraught 
With all obscene things and obscure of birth 
That ever made infection of man’s earth ; 
Having all hell for cloak 
Wrapped round it as smoke 
And in its womb such offspring so defiled 
As earth bare never for her loathliest child, 
Rose, brooded, reddened, broke, and with its breath 
Put France to poisonous death. 
Yea, far as Heaven’s red labouring eye could glance 
France was not, save in men cast forth of France.” } 


Under Napoleon III the “plague-sore” of empire 
“rankled in the festering flesh of time,” and Victor Hugo 
“shook the reddening scourge of song.” Further on the 
same poet’s inspiration is described as :— 


‘“‘ Through the lightnings of the apparent word 
Dividing shame’s dense night.” 


Again:— 
“ The glory of ’93 
Fills heaven with blood-red and with rose-red beams 


That earth beholding grows 
Herself one burning rose.” 


The clotted masses of colour, the vulgar and sensational 
contrasts of vivid light and cadaverous horror, are worth 
of Hugo at his very worst. Reds and blacks, broken by 
flashes of lightning, crowd in a vague tense chaos of image 
and sound, till a kind of poetical Walpurgisnacht ensues— 
a terrifying and aimless whirl of brutal words. 

For the most part it is neither thrillingly hideous, like 
Goya’s grotesques, nor powerful, like the invective of Emile 
Zola, but violently and hysterically impotent. 


1 Birthday Ode to Victor Hugo. (Songs of the Springtide.) 
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To turn from this amassment of horrors to Swinburne’s 
descriptions of the sea, is like leaving a dark charnel-house 
in which red torches cast lurid shapes among the ghastly- 
coloured corpses, and suddenly feeling the kiss of the sun, 


the thrill of the wind. Even the mysterious depths of the 
sea and their “molten music of colour” seem normal by 
contrast. 


“But afloat and afar in the darkness a tremulous colour 
subsides 

From the crimson high crest of the purple-peaked roof 
to the soft-coloured sides, 

That brighten as ever they widen till downward the 

level is won 

Of the soundless and colourless water that knows not 
the sense of the sun, 

From the crown of the culminant arch to the floor 
of the lakelet abloom 

One infinite blossom of blossoms innumerable a-flush 
through the gloom 

All under the deeps of the darkness are glimmering : all 
over impends 

An innumerable infinite flower that dilates and descends, 

That exults and expands in its breathless and blind 
efflorescence of heart, 

As it broadens and bows to the wave-ward, and breathes 
not and hearkens apart.’ 


And later on, in the same poem :— 


“ For the beam from beneath and without it refrangent 
again from the wave 

Strikes up through the portal a ghostly reverse on the 
dome of the cave, 

On the depth of the dome ever darkling and dim to the 
crown of its arc 

That the sun-coloured tapestry, sunless for ever, may 
soften the dark.” 


The forms of the words seem sensitive to his impres- 
sions as the smooth sea to a breath of wind. 


1 Garden of Cymodoce. (Songs of the Springtide.) 
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« All under the deeps of the darkness are glimmering : all 
over impends 
An immeasurable infinite flower that dilates and de- 
scends.” } 


Whether, like chords responding to the touch of light, 
the language vivifies by its resonance, whether its flawless 
plasticity evokes a sensuous sympathy in him who reads, is 
hard to tell. Who can dissolve the music from the words 
in the line of Dante— 


‘* Poi mi bacio la bocca tutto tremante,” 


which yet is throbbing with the silence of unutterable 
love ? 


The splendid colouring is incidental in the procession of 
cadences. Swinburne seems to see in it an intensification of 
his rhythmical effects ; it is vague, moving, and melodious 
as the semi-transparent hues of that Venetian glass, which, 
like it, reflect the passing moods of the sea. 

His sensations are so intense and impatient, that they 
occur only in undissolved masses, losing discrete exactitude 
in the monotony of nervous violence ; save where, as with 
the sea, they apply their restlessness to something in itself 
massive, simple, yet pregnant with motion. 


‘“‘ But here on the sand bank watching, with eyes on the sea 
line, stranger 
Grows to me also the weight of the sea-ridge gazed on 
of me, 
Heavily heaped up, changefully changeless, void though 
of danger 
Void not of menace but full of the might of the dense 
dull sea ; 
Like as the wave is before me, behind is the bank deep 
drifted, 
Yellow and thick as the bank is behind me in front is 
the wave.” 2 
Here too, alliteration, repetition, antithesis, make us 
forget single words in thematic effect. 


1 bid. 
2 Evening on the Broads. 
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For the meaning of Swinburne’s poetry depends as much 
on auditory as on visual imagination; and much of his 
visual imagery is in itself incomprehensible, till it is seen 
how often he forms it by analogy with the continuous flow 
of music. 

For instance, in the Hymn to Proserpine he speaks of 
the world as a wave; seeing in the process of history, 
not a portrait gallery or a complicated drama, but relentless 
movement :— 


‘«¢ And impelled of invisible tides and fulfilled of unspeakable 
things, 
Rolls under the whitening wind of the future the wave 
of the world.” 


Swinburne’s domain is more peculiarly the North Sea. 
Even the strength of the Atlantic is tinged with a wan 
melancholy which he acquires from the pre-Raphaelites ; 
but his fury grows gentler in the soothing mystery of the 
North Sea’s opaque waves, which the bluest sky only 
imbues with a milky tint, while the sun sheets it over with 
leaden silver, or the cold east wind with toneless grey. The 
Mediterranean, where pebbles sparkle through six fathoms 
of sapphire sea as though the hand could touch them, he 
scarcely approaches. But— 


‘<The wastes of the wild sea marches 
Where the borderers are matched in their might, 
Bleak fens that the sun’s weight parches, 
Dense waves that reject his light, 
Change under the change-coloured arches 
Of changeless morning and night.”? 


And more rarely,” though most impressively, does he touch 
on the Atlantic of Cornwall and Brittany where, even in 
calm, the heavy swell thunders sullen in the caves of the 
cliff scarred by its passion, and the sea’s blue is darker, the 
swell low, heavy, and crushingly strong, and «he backs 
of the curving breakers are furrowed as knotted muscles 


1 By the North Sea. (Studies in Song.) 
2 E.g. In Les Casquets, and Tristram of Lyonesse. 
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h clasping the granite earth in the silent throes of a death 
5 struggle. 

" The sea has a simple continuity whose persistence above 
ws all the accidents of land commands Swinburne’s imagina- 


tion, and fascinates his desire for rhythmic cohesion. It is 
of the living symbol of natural forces in many-changed unity, 
of their unbroken sequence through the mocking delusions 


és of human freedom. 
His overwhelming sense of metre (and in this he. is 
oriental) is the outward complement of an inward fatalism. 
le Out of indiscriminate emphasis of rhythm, he erects inex- 
orable succession into a guiding law. 
ve As Wagner enforced Fate, and through it dramatic 
unity, upon his operas through the indissoluble weft of 
music, so Swinburne often holds together his rhythmic 
a. pictures through the constraint of the unbroken sea. 
an Most strikingly, in the fifth book of Tristram of Lyonesse, 
he the anguish of the storm changes with the anguish of 
he Iseult’s prayer, as in an orchestra the key and rhythm of 
ly motifs should change with the vocal passion of the drama. 
th The name of the sea breaks in with a quiet effect of power 
he as the united swell of violins in the lull of agitated themes. 
ms 
he « . . . Wilt thou care, 
God, for this love if love be any, alas, 
In me to give thee, though long since there was, 
How long, when I too, Lord, was clean, even I, 
That now am unclean till the day I die, 
Haply by burning harlot-fashion, made 
A horror in all hearts of wife and maid 
Hateful, not knowing if ever in these mine eyes 
Shone any light of thine on any wise, 
wile Or this were love at all that I bore thee. 
7 And the night spake and thundered on the sea 
ine Ravening aloud for ruin of lives.” 


the Sh : 
a e€ prays 
cles ‘“* Ah Love, are thy days my days, and to thee 

Are all nights like as my nights? Does the sun 
Grieve thee? Art thou soul-sick till day be done, 
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And weary till day rises? Is thine heart 

Full of dead things as mine is? Nay thou art 

Man, with man’s strength and praise and pride of life, 
No bondwoman, no queen, no loveless wife 

That would be shamed, albeit she had not sinned. 
And sword-like was the sound of the iron wind, 

And as a breaking battle was the sea.” 


It is hardly necessary to dwell on the devices by which 
Swinburne insists on the musical character of his diction. 
The most striking is perhaps his use of alliteration : 


“O wind, O wingless wind that walk’st the sea, 
Weak wind, wing-broken, wearier wind than we.” } 


This method of writing evokes effects of pure sound, by 
calling attention to what is common in the words rather 
than to what is distinct in each ; the insistence on a given 
vowel-sound accompanying the alliteration—in this case a 
or i—is closely analogous to the musical trick of laying 
the emphasis on a given note within a fixed time measure, 
rather by repetition of that note than by placing it at the 
beginning of a beat. But repetition of sounds is one of the 
fundamental features of music, while its proper relation to 
the essential discreteness of words is far more difficult to 
determine. 

In this peculiarly intimate idealisation of the sea, as 
symbol of fate and recurrence, in his almost oriental sense 
of doom when he alludes to it, lies the secret of the exalted 
mysticism which makes its tides the secret soul of 
Swinburne’s poetry. 

Religion is to him an overwhelming development of 
aesthetic sensation, more than an inviolable shrine to shield 
from the strain and friction of life; and his mysticism is 
inspired rather by this, that the sea wooes yet eludes ex- 
pression, than in the open avowal that some of its elements 
are supersensuous. He feels far more that he has not said, 
than that he cannot say. 

And Fate is resistless, not because, hard and immovable 


1 Garden of Cymodace. 
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as granite, she crushes those who hurl themselves against 
her ; but because, like a sorceress, she beguiles all men into 
her manifold and harmless-seeming toils, and slays even in 
the intoxication of her embrace. 

At times there seems in the world nothing but 


monotony :— 
‘“* The waves are as ranks enrolled 
ch Too close for the storm to sever ; 
‘n. The fens lie naked and cold, 


But their heart fails utterly never ; 
The lists are set from of old, 
And the warfare endureth for ever.” 


But in the fifth Canto of Tristram of Lyonesse the sea 


by swells from desperation to menace :— 

rer ‘* And all their past came wailing in the wind, 

ren And all their future thundered in the sea.” 

- a . . . . 
ing ** And as man’s anguish clamouring cried the wind, 
re And as God’s anger answering rang the sea.” 

the 


Or she gathers her latent might into one cleaving stroke, 


the wherein the poet’s sinister joy seems to gleam through his 
to awe of her pitiless blows. 
to 
“Where hardly by night if an eye dare scan it 
as The storm lets shipwreck be seen or heard ; 
nse As the reef to the waves and the foam to the granite, 
Ited Respond one pitiless word.” ? 
of 


And with the serrying passion of his sense of doom his 


- of imagery gathers in hard precision and pregnancy of form 
till— 


ield 
n is “The strokes of the swords of the storm are as iron 
ex- On the steel of the wave-worn casques.” 3 
ents : ; ; 
aii Then he lulls the sea into joyous calm, exulting that she 
5ald, . 
bears in her womb the seeds of storm. 

able 1 By the North Sea. (Studies in Song.) 

2 Les Casquets, (A Midsummer Holiday and other Poems.) 

3 Ibid. 
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«So swiftly, though soundless, 
In silence’s ear, 
Light winged from the boundless 
Blue depths full of cheer, 
Speaks joy to the heart of the waters that part not 
before her but hear.” ? 


And sometimes his love of her grows tender and clinging as 
a child’s for its mother. As Flaubert’s Saint Antoine yearns 
to merge his soul into elemental matter, so Swinburne at 
times seems to yearn with an infinite love for the arms of 


the sea. 


“A land that is thirstier than ruin, 
A sea that is hungrier than death, 
Heaped hills that a tree never grew in, 
Wide sands where the sea draws breath ; 
All solace is here for the spirit 
That ever for ever may be, 
For the soul of thy son to inherit, 

My mother, my sea.” ? 


His naive delight in any artistic impassivity he may 
experience destroys all trace of cynicism. The sea is sub- 
limely maternal and ravenously cruel in one; and he accepts 
her inconsistency without a protest, blindly triumphant, 
that, through all the enigmatic changes of her face, she 
gazes steadfast on her inscrutable end. 

C. C. MIcHAELIDEs 


1 Off Shore. (Studies in Song.) 
2 By the North Sea. 
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A NOTE ON MR. BERNARD SHAW 


T is not hard to define the great reality which weakens 

even the greatest realism. It is simply this fact: that 
our real actions are not like life. Life is within us, blind 
and mystical; and no man hath seen Life at any time. 
And if we use the word “life” in its more easy conno- 
tation, as meaning our external lives as we live them, the 
case is even more clear. Ordinary life is a thing exactly 
like ordinary literature. That is to say, it is a very wild 
attempt of the imprisoned soul to get rid of its secret: it 
is a fantastic attempt at self-expression, and generally an 
unsuccessful one. The things we do misrepresent us as 
much as the things we write. One man tries to express 
himself in prose, and fails; another man tries to express 
himself in whiskers, and fails yet more tragically. A man 
tries to say in ten sonnets that he feels sad, and just manages 
to convey it. Another man tries to say in ten courses that 
he feels hospitable, and just manages to convey that. A 
poet throws off some swift and spontaneous song which 
faintly conveys the fact that he is in love. A speculative 
builder throws off some swift and spontaneous suburb which 
faintly conveys the fact that he wants money. But even 
the money is a mere symbol of the man’s desires ; and if 
you examined a poet and a speculative builder about what 
each of them really wanted in life, behind the money 
symbol, you would find that the poet was immeasurably 
the more practical and precise of the two. Our external 
life is all, in the strict meaning of the word, fiction. Our 
streets, our shops, our clothes, our dinners, are all, in the 
exact sense of the term, fictitious. That is, they are like 
books, things made artificially to suggest invisible truths. 
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Our big cities, our big hotels, are all of such stuff as madri- 
gals are made of. They are all airy and unsubstantial, like 
a song. 

We may say then, generally, that the facts about a man 
constantly deny the truth about a man. The external action 
always means something ; but we often immediately mis- 
understand what it means. Thus, a man fundamentally 
Christian may call himself an agnostic, through an exuber- 
ance of Christian humility. Thus, a man fundamentally 
Bohemian (like a certain young Liberal I know) may get 
the reputation of being quite respectable, simply because he 
is too lazy to leave off wearing a top hat. Even when we 
take the trouble (which we do very rarely) to make our 
exterior mean the right thing to ourselves, we do not take 
the trouble to make it mean the right thing to our neigh- 
bours. Often our dress has no connection with us; as in 
the case of my Liberal friend, who is too Bohemian to 
bother about Bohemian habits. Sometimes it has a con- 
nection with us, spiritually speaking ; but we fail to convey 
its significance to others. This was a phenomenon which 
came the way of another very dear friend of mine. He 
met a man walking down the street with bare legs and a 
sort of barbaric tunic, and followed by jeering crowds. He 
interviewed him at once. But the man, with his hairy 
rags flapping about his naked legs, explained with a heroic 
monotony that there was one point, and one point only, on 
which his philosophy differed from that of Herbert Spencer. 
There seemed to be nothing to say ; except to hint that 
there was more than one point on which his appearance 
differed from that of Herbert Spencer. But here we have 
a good example of externals not conveying a philosophy : 
this man had failed, somehow, to suggest by his dress the 
atmosphere of the Synthetic Philosophy. 

Now, amid all this welter of daily misrepresentation of 
men by themselves, it is most certainly our duty to register 
especially such souls as achieve a real self-representation. 
To be oneself in public, is a work of art, almost a work of 
artifice. Ordinarily, there can be no greater difference than 
the difference between a man’s person and a man’s person- 
ality. Commonly there is no greater contrast than the 
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contrast between a man’s biography and a man’s life. But 
it does sometimes happen that a man makes his whole 
exterior adequate and symbolic. It does sometimes happen 
that the realistic things are real. There is a kind of man 
whose hat is really his hat, and his house really his house ; 
good or bad, they come out of his character, good or bad. 
With him there will be some significance in the fact that 
he takes salt or pepper. There will be some metaphysics 
or some morals in his choice between a mackintosh and 
an umbrella. Such a man may be quite wrong; but he 
will necessarily be important. Just such a man, first and 
foremost, is Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

First and foremost, we will say, Mr. Shaw is not a play- 
wright ; he is himself a character ina play. Consciously or 
unconsciously, he has achieved that perfect ‘“ make-up” of 
his personality, from his startling speeches down to the buttons 
on his clothes, which we associate with the creations of art, 
and especially with the figures behind the footlights. His 
very physical appearance is an inspiration. Those tufts of 
Mephistophelean eyebrow must have been grown by sheer 
force of will. He must have ordered that red beard when 
he ordered the reddish-brown clothes. This individuality 
of exterior is the very reverse of foppishness ; Mr. Shaw is 
not poetical enough to be a fop. It is rather a part of that 
prosaic severity and sincerity which is his chief quality : he 
cannot be any one else, he cannot even look like any one 
else. And all his customs and predilections are as symbolic 
as the daily ritual of a monk. By a quality, very rare among 
men, none of his habits are accidents. All his habits are 
theories—even his bad habits, such as total abstinence. His 
vegetarianism, his costume, his hygiene, his distrust of 
doctors, his defence of phonetic spelling, his love of music, 
his dislike of poetry, his humanitarianism about animals, 
his frequent cynicism about humanity, his acceptance of 
Nietzsche, his refusal of beer, his success as a dramatist and 
his seat on a Borough Council—are all things with a mean- 
ing, all things with the same meaning. He did not succeed 
in representing South St. Pancras ; but he represents himself, 
which so few representatives can do. 

The strong personal trait which lies behind all the 
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apparent oddities of Mr. Shaw, is a queer kind of intel- 
lectual virginity. Those who judge him superficially, will 
consider the assertion paradoxical ; but the fact is, that the 
mind in him is not only like a woman, but like a sensitive 
woman. This is the key to all his hatreds; to his hatred 
of meat, to his hatred of beer and brandy, to his hatred 
of industrial anarchy, to his astonishing hatred of love. 
Everything that he says is always significant and honest ; 
and nothing that he ever said was more significant and 
honest than his statement that for him meat-eating was not 
so much bad morals as bad taste. He has by nature an 
unnatural purity of appetite. He hates beef because it is 
beefy, and beer because it is beery. And he hates romance 
because it is as real as beef and beer ; he hates romance 
because it is hot and strong and rich and reeking ; he hates 
romance because romance is masculine. Everything annoys 
him which interferes with the perfect clarity and innocence 
of the intellect. Hence he has shown in his later plays, 
the spectacle of a man seeing splendidly from the outside 
the things that everybody else sees from the inside. That 
joy and valour by which we all live he names the Life- 
Force, as if he were talking about electricity. But this 
force is a thing that can only be named by the people who 
have not got it. When you have not got Life-Force, you 
call it the Life-Force. When you have got it, you call 
it Romance. 

There are two kinds of ascetics in the world ; and Mr. 
Shaw is of one kind. The first ascetic surrenders things 
because he could enjoy them ; he is the Catholic monk. 
The second ascetic surrenders things because he could not 
enjoy them ; he is the Puritan. The first is in the tradition 
of the Pagan sacrifices ; he sacrifices the best beast to his 
gods. The second slaughters only black beetles upon the 
altar. Briefly, the first offers to give up his goods, the 
second offers to give up his dads, to heaven. That is why 
Protestant asceticism (as in the case of total abstinence) is a 
thing so much more militant and regimentary ; it is not 
left as the wild vow of one man, it is turned into ordinary 
ethics. Mr. Shaw is emphatically the Protestant ascetic. 
The pleasures he surrenders are to his temperament hardly 
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pleasures at all. He has out-grown them—if I may use 
for a moment the language of the thing that calls itself 
spiritual progress and is really spiritual pride. He is too 
good to drink wine. But any stupid monk who was a 
man of any humility would know that the question was : 
whether he was good enough to drink it. 

To use a phrase from Mr. Shaw’s favourite poet, Mr. 
Shaw himself is exactly in the position described in a 
hackneyed line of 4 Midsummer Night's Dream. He is, 
strictly speaking, “‘ in maiden meditation, fancy free.” He 
is innocent, and he is free from fancies, as a person must be 
who is too innocent to be romantic. And this airy and 
unearthly detachment of his gives him his peculiar power 
over the modern drama. The best thing is to be inside 
all partialities, like Shakespeare ; the next best thing is to 
be outside all partialities, like Shaw. But, while the one 
method leads in some cases to a kind of universal anarchy, 
the second leads to a much more insane thing—a universal 
fastidiousness. Actual human vice is not too coarse for 
Shakespeare ; but actual human virtue is too coarse for 
Shaw. Mr. Shaw’s last play, Major Barbara, gives an 
indication of this eerie daintiness in ethics. How could 
Mr. Shaw, how could anybody, pretend to make a tragic 
dilemma, a dignus vindice nodus, out of the question of whether 
anybody should accept money from a manufacturer of 
armaments or a manufacturer of whisky? Why not? 
Why should not a man make armaments? Why should 
not aman make whisky ? With all the atrocious and in- 
disputable wickedness of modern civilisation staring him in 
the face, Mr. Shaw is yet driven back by his Puritan instinct 
upon those two entirely legitimate trades, when he wishes to 
think of something really wicked. But Major Barbara, 
with all its interest, is not, I should imagine, among the 
three or four of the most interesting and typical of Mr. 
Shaw’s plays. The three or four most interesting, so far as 
my personal tastes go, would run as follows: Candida, 
The Philanderer, Arms and the Man, Man and Superman. 
Candida, that entirely admirable play, was, I think, the really 
triumphant and perhaps the really final expression of Mr. 
Shaw’s rationalism at its best. And the rationalism was 
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here excellent, for the reason that I have mentioned above 
when I spoke of the delicacy and feminine detachment of 
Mr. Shaw’s intellectual attitude. The rationalism is here 
excellent, for this vital reason, that the rationalism is put 
into the mouth of a woman ; and nobody but a woman can 
really or safely be rational. We do expect a woman to be 
a well of common and practical wisdom ; and a thing which 
a man would say and be a cynic, a woman can say and 
only be a house-keeper. If Candida had been a man, she 
would have been a nasty man, as nasty as the rationalist who 
plays the title réle of The Philanderer. 

The Philanderer and Man and Superman go, I think, 
together ; for they have the same hero. The Philanderer 
is only John Tanner at liberty ; John Tanner is only the 
Philanderer caught at last. The Philanderer is an exceedingly 
brilliant study of a man who cannot or will not let himself go, 
and lives in consequence outside that great roaring romance 
that does the real work of the world. Like all the free- 
lovers of that epoch, he objects to marriage, avowedly 
because it is irrevocable ; some of the more logical of them 
objected to being born upon the same ground. Man and 
Superman is the public repentance of the Philanderer. In 
it the Philanderer admits that he was wrong, and that 
all the illogical and common-place characters whom he 
sneered at in the play, were right. But he still cannot help 
feeling that this sex-energy in the universe is something 
irrational and outside himself. John Tanner feels the 
Life-Force as a fact, where all other men feel it as an 
inspiration. John Tanner is always protesting that it is 
not his energy, the masculine energy, that brings about 
matches, but the feminine energy, the energy of Ann. But 
really he is quite exceptional. And the truth of the matter 
amounts to this: that even a woman is more masculine 
than John Tanner. 

Perhaps the best way of noting the fundamental fallacy 
in Mr. Shaw’s intellectual Puritanism may be found if we 
compare him with Tolstoy. The difference, of course, is 
obvious. Tolstoy says that certain things should not exist ; 
Shaw merely that they should not be idealised. A story 
like Peace and War says, in effect: “‘ Have no armies.” A 
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play like Arms and the Man says in effect : “‘ Have armies, but 
do notadmirethem.” A story like The Kreutzer Sonata says 
in effect : “‘ Have no sexual love.” A play like The Philanderer 
says in effect: “‘ Have love, but not romantic love. Have love, 
but do not love it.” Tolstoy takes war and love, and openly 
demands that they should be destroyed. Shaw is more 
modest, and is quite content if they are desecrated. But the 
profound practical weakness which runs through the whole 
of his practical philosophy is simply this : that if these things 
are to be real at all, they must be romantic. An unromantic 
lover would simply cease to be a lover ; a perfectly reason- 
able soldier would simply run away. If we are really going 
to abolish the poetry of these things with Mr. Shaw, we 
should be infinitely more practical if we went the full length 
of Tolstoy, and abolished the things themselves. But all 
this is only a part of that weird austerity and perfection of 
Mr. Shaw’s mind, of which I spoke at the beginning. In 
his diet, he is too healthy for this world. In his politics, he 
is too practical for this world. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
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THE AUTHOR OF ‘IONICA’* 


HE collection of poems known as Jonica is familiar to 

all students of English literature. Many of them were 
published nearly half a century ago, and have long been 
favourites with a small circle of scholarly folk. Upon the 
general reader, they have never taken much hold. For, 
with all their beauty and charm, they are rather artificial and 
academic copies of verses than the spontaneous expression of 
natural genius. One of the best among them, perhaps the 
best of all, Heraclitus, is translated from the Greek Anthology, 
though printed here as an original poem. Phadra’s Muse 
is a translation from Euripides, and Barime a translation from 
Peel’s favourite Ode of Horace, though this little volume 
gives no hint of either fact. Mimnermus in Church, a lovely 
lyric, is Greek in everything except the language. After 
Reading ““ Ajax” might be set in an examination paper for 
candidates to explain the allusions. The jolly Ba//ad for a 
Boy is one of the few really original pieces, though Amaturus 
was written in ignorance of Crashaw. If William Johnson, 
who afterwards changed his name to Cory, had been only 
the author of Jonica, a new edition of his poetry would 
hardly deserve particular notice. For while its peculiar 
taste and flavour are so well known that they need no 
recommendation, as good wine needs no bush, it is vain to 
expect that this little book will ever be popular, in the 
largest sense of that term. But Johnson was for twenty- 
seven years a master at Eton; and, during the whole of that 
time, he exercised a peculiar influence upon his pupils, 
1 Yonica. By William Cory ; with Biographical Introduction and Notes 


by Arthur C. Benson, Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. London: 
a Allen, 1905. 
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THE AUTHOR OF ‘IONICA’ 


many of whom are distinguished men, one of whom has 
been Prime Minister of England. As a teacher, he was in 
a class by himself, differing, not in degree but in kind, from 
all the other teachers I, at least, have ever known. At Eton, 
as most people know, the important thing is the tutorial 
system ; a boy depends more upon his tutor than upon the 
Head Master and all the other masters put together. Yet 
I have heard many Eton men, who were not Johnson’s 
pupils, say that they took no interest in school or pupil 
room, and nobody seemed to take any interest in them, 
until they were in Johnson’s division. Then for the first 
time they felt the contact of a mind which understood their 
own. Even in boys who seemed to other masters hopelessly 
stupid, Johnson would discover a bright side which responded 
to sympathetic treatment. Such a man cannot be at the 
greatest school in England for a quarter of a century with- 
out producing some effect upon the life of the nation. 
Johnson wrote very little for the public. His Guide to 
Modern English History was a financial failure; and he never 
completed it. It covers the first twenty years of the Peace, 
from 1815 to 1835. The title was unfortunate, suggesting 
a manual of facts and dates. It is brilliantly epigrammatic 
in style, if rather paradoxical in judgment; and some of the 
best judges regard it as unrivalled for luminous appreciation 
of character. But it did not get beyond a narrow group, 
chiefly, if not solely, composed of the author’s personal 
friends. It was caviare to the general. 

** No one,” says Mr. Arthur Benson, “who knew William 
Cory, will think it an exaggeration to say that his mind was 
probably one of the most vigorous and commanding minds 
of the century.” I should be rather inclined to say, that 
no one who knew William Cory would have written that 
sentence. It is not an exaggeration, because an exaggeration 
is an overstatement of a fact. It is altogether wide of the 
mark. I think I must have known William Cory. I was 
his pupil for six years. After he left Eton, I stayed with 
him at his house in Devonshire. During the last years of 
his life, which he spent at Hampstead, I was his constant 
visitor and guest. The most vigorous and commanding 


minds of the century are those which have had most effect 
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upon public opinion. Cory’s had none at all. When 
he attempted to address the public, nothing came of it; 
they did not understand him, nor he them. When he tried 
to defend Eton against the attacks of a popular writer, 
Matthew Higgins, who called himself “Jacob Omnium,” 
he failed altogether. He was great simply as a teacher. 
My intellectual debt to him is such that I may be 
prejudiced; but I cannot imagine that in that character 
he was ever surpassed, 

He was a Devonshire man, born at Torrington, the son 
of an accountant in a small way of business, who impressed 
upon his son the peculiar merits of the landed gentry. The 
results of this early training were never effaced. All his 
years at Eton could not remove from William Johnson’s 
mind the delusion that there is in this country a caste 
called the aristocracy, with virtues and vices, especially 
virtues, of its own. He went to Eton as a Colleger, and 
won the Newcastle. He went to Cambridge, or rather, to 
King’s, and won the Craven. He became, in the ordinary 
course, a Fellow of King’s, and returned to Eton as a Master 
at the age of twenty-three. He was the first, I think, to 
break through the tradition by which the entire staff took 


Holy Orders. Although his health was good, and hisf 


physical strength considerable, his extreme shortness of 
sight disqualified him for athletic exercises; and he led 
the life of a book-worm, though by nature peculiarly sensitive 
to beauty, refinement, and grace. At that time, and within 
the memory of men now living, every Eton Master had 
been a Colleger; and almost all of them were Kingsmen. 
Their training had been extremely narrow; and their 
experience was as narrow as their training. 

Mr. Benson says that my tutor, as I must be allowed 
to call him, “ became a first rate classical scholar.” This 
reminds me of the late Lord Crewe asking Mrs. Gladstone 
whether her husband did not take a considerable interest in 
politics. The late Professor Munro, “ Lucretius Munro,” 
said that William Johnson had written the best Latin lyrics 
since the death of Horace. His scholarship was so far 
beyond my power of appreciation, that I hesitate to describe 
it, When he was explaining a classical author, it was hard 
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to believe that he had not written the book himself. For 
he seemed to know what was in the mind of Sophocles, 
or of Virgil, and why they had used particular phrases, 
not merely what the phrases meant. He seldom employed 
commentaries, or referred to them. Thompson’s Phedrus 
was one of the few exceptions. The bits of translation 
from Plato in Thompson’s notes, he was never tired of 
praising. Of “cribs” he had a horror; and the sight 
of a Bohn produced a violent convulsion of pupil room. 
Even an English-Latin dictionary was taboo. “ Always 
use the Latin-English, never the English-Latin,” was a 
favourite maxim of his. When the son of a celebrated 
statesman rendered “naval victory” by umbilica victoria, he 
at once said, probably with truth: “That comes of using 
the English-Latin.” His own translations were perfect. 
Stock phrases always irritated him. ‘ Don’t translate yep 
‘for, he would shout; and indeed that is the weakest 
point in the Authorised Version of the New Testament ; 
yap is often no more to be translated than a comma. viv 33 
“but as it is,” I seem to hear now, and “ i//e, the former,” 
“fic, the latter,’’ will remain with me to my dying day. 
When the Romans meant that an athlete was as strong 
as a lion, they said that he was stronger; and, in read- 
ing Cicero’s Letters, it is useful to remember that two 
thousand sestertii make one sestertium, worth about eight 
pounds—not a coin, but a sum. These are small points ; 
and I only use them to illustrate my tutor’s familiarity 
with those old Greeks and Romans who, to many learned 
persons, seem insoluble mysteries. He boasted, though by no 
means given to boasting, that, blind as he was, he found his 
way about Rome without a guide, simply from his know- 
ledge of Horace and Ovid, of Tacitus and Juvenal. After 
quoting Munro, it is perhaps absurd to express any opinion 
of my own. But it seems to me that my tutor wrote better 
in Greek than in English, and that his Greek elegiacs in 
Arundines Cami (a book, by the way, of which he had a 
very poor opinion) are at least equal to anything in Lomica. 
I refer to his translations of the Canto from In Memoriam 
beginning : “ He passed, a soul of nobler tone,” and of 
Matthew Arnold’s song : “ Strew on her roses, roses.” The 
gI H 2 
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Latin lyrics, which excited Munro’s enthusiastic admiration, 
are contained in the key to a little schoolbook called Lucre- 
tilis. Cory was a severe critic of Latin verse; but his 
power of improving a boy’s exercise in that line by a touch 
here, and a touch there, would be incredible to anybody 
who had not seen it done. If he had edited a classical 
author, the edition would have been a master-piece. He 
never wasted time on easy passages. He never left a 
difficulty unexplained. I doubt whether emendations of 
the text interested him much. He wanted to get at the 
real meaning. The pedantry of scholarship he loathed. 
The author with whom he had most affinity was Plato ; 

and he taught some of the Dialogues as a special subject, not 
in pupil room but in school. There was a good deal of 
resemblance, more than appeared at first sight, between him 
and Socrates. He certainly had the maieutic faculty, the 
gift of bringing other people’s ideas to the birth. His 
teaching was the exact negation of cramming. Unless you 
could put an idea in your own words, if you could only 
repeat the official version of it, he did not consider that you 
knew it at all. There were ways of getting round my 
tutor with which no mental process had anything to do. 
But, intellectually, I do not think that he was ever deceived. 
Few men talked less about themselves ; and to his poetry, 
with one exception, I never heard him make the most 
distant allusion. He always maintained that he ought not 
to have won the Chancellor’s English Medal at Cambridge 
for a poem on Plato. The prize should have gone, he said, to 
Henry Maine, whose beautiful verses he kept, and was fond 
of lending. Of Cambridge in those days when Leslie Ellis 
was a star, and George Denman persuaded the Examiners 
that he was a better scholar than Munro, there exists a 
singularly faithful Memorial called Five Years at an English 
University, by an American writer named Bristed, who, by 
almost incredible exertions, obtained a second clan. He 
thought that he could say anything he liked about anybody 
if only he altered the name ; and his book is, in consequence, 
diverting. But perhaps the funniest things in it are his 
own longs and shorts. I still bless the day when I found 
it on my tutor’s shelves with all the right names supplied. 
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Johnson had, says Mr. Benson, a wide knowledge of 
history, of politics, both home and foreign, of political 
economy, of moral science. His knowledge of moral 
science he kept, so far as his pupils were concerned, to 
himself. Political economy he taught, like everything he 
taught at all, incomparably well. When I tell people that 
I became a Free Trader at Eton, they think me a liar or a 
prig. But it is the simple fact. My tutor wasa student of 
Ricardo and Bastiat. He was fond of French, which he 
had taught to himself, and frequently declared that it was 
the best language for all kinds of science. In his evidence 
before the Public Schools’ Commission, Lord Clarendon’s 
Commission in 1862, he proposed that French themes on 
modern subjects should be set in place of Latin, which had 
not the proper words. I doubt whether his general know- 
ledge of history was very great. On legal and constitutional 
questions, he was certainly not to be trusted. In naval and 
military history he was infallible. I really believe that he 
knew the career of every regiment in the British Army, and 
every ship in Her Majesty’s Service. A regiment marching 
down town from Windsor, always brought him to the door. 
He loved to talk of martial exploits,and wrote rather morbidly 
of the “vile eyes that had made him a muff.” I have 
seen him called a “Jingo.” No description could be more 
absurd. Jingo is a cant term invented for the supporters 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy in 1878. To that 
policy Johnson was resolutely opposed. He hated the 
Turk. He had no love for Disraeli, ‘one who had nothing 
to do with useful legislation, except to cavil at it.” He 
attacked Sir Henry Elliot, whose son had been one of his 
favourite pupils, in the Devonshire Press. He was as little 
of a Jingo as Mr. Gladstone himself. On the other hand, 
he was never a Gladstonian. Gladstone’s High Church- 
manship, like Lord Salisbury’s, excited his suspicion and 
distrust. For, though he seems to have leaned himself to 
that school of thought when he was very young, all trace of 
it had disappeared before I knew him, and he had become 
a rationalising Erastian Whig. He speaks contemptuously 
in his History of men old in years, or old before their time 
in thought, who had a fumbling dread of the human reason. 
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The Whigs, perhaps not the real Whigs, but the Whigs of 
his historical imagination, were philosophers, governed by 
pure reason. He gloried in the name, and justly denounced 
as vulgar the pretence that only a few families had a right 
to be Whigs. At the same time, he almost worshipped Sir 
Robert Peel, claiming that he could appreciate Peel without 
depreciating Melbourne. Lord Melbourne never had a 
warmer admirer than Johnson, who regarded him as an 
embodiment of the golden mean between the Toryism he 
despised, and the Radicalism he dreaded. But perhaps 
Sydney Smith’s Preface to his own Collected Essays gave 
him more satisfaction than any other political writing, 
disrespectful to Melbourne as it is. For Macaulay, 
especially the speeches, he expressed an almost unbounded 
admiration. Gibbon, he had the temerity to assert, should 
be re-written. He could not get over the Gallicisms or the 
artificial elaboration of the style. 

Outside the literature of Greece and Rome, Johnson’s 
taste was not sure. Shelley was antipathetic to him. He 
never appreciated Thackeray or Carlyle. He amused him- 
self with the paradox that Shakespeare was a bad play-wright, 
inferior to Sardou. His ideal dramatist in modern times 
was Victor Hugo. He never tried to force his literary 
taste on anybody. That was not his way. I remember 
once making to him a foolish, flippant remark about 
Wordsworth, whom I was pleased to credit with fine 
passages. ‘ You'll read him through some day,” was 
his only answer. I had left school before I took the 
implied advice; but I have never ceased to be thankful 
for it, and never shall. A long lecture on the importance 
of a study of Wordsworth as a whole would not have 
produced the same result. That was the secret of his 
influence. He dropped the hint, and left it to work. 

Mr. Benson, who is useful in keeping one more or less to 
the point, says that my tutor “ had a thorough acquaintance 
with and a deep love of literature, and all this (?) in spite 
of the fact that he lived a very laborious and wearing life as 
a school-teacher with impossibly large classes, and devoted 
himself with whole-hearted enthusiasm to his profession.” 
I do not think that he was in the least enthusiastic about 
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his profession. He was certainly fond of depreciating it, 
and contrasting it with more active forms of life. He was 
enthusiastic about particular boys, not always the best ; and 
he liked to think that he was training statesmen. The 
gerund-grinding part of the business bored him. But he 
was such a consummate scholar, that it gave him no 
trouble ; and nothing that he taught could ever for a 
moment, while he taught it, be dull. He never seemed as 
if he tried to be interesting, but as if he could not be any- 
thing else. In scholarship he began where some of his 
colleagues -left off ; and I have wondered at times whether 
he thought in Greek. That he was teaching “ dead lan- 
guages” never occurred either to him or to his pupils. It 
was the living voice that came to us. He talked of Virgil 
as he talked of Wordsworth, and, as 4” Invocation shows, 
Theocritus was equally familiar to him with Tennyson. 


§ Of “impossibly large classes” I know nothing. I suppose 


Mr. Benson means classes so large that it would be impossible 
toteach them. Johnson’s division in my time was the same 
size as other people’s, about thirty-five ; the discipline was 
perfect. We behaved far better in that room, now part of 
the school library, than we behaved in Chapel. If Johnson 
could not see, he could hear ; and the faintest sound reached 
him. He very seldom complained of a boy, which meant a 
flogging from the Head Master. But he had a tongue that 
cut like a razor; and he was quite merciless in the use of 
it. Mr. Benson speaks of his “courtesy”; and in later 
life, after his marriage, he was invariably courteous. But 
then he was in many respects a different man, and much 
more like other people. I have only space to describe 
him as he was at Eton. There he became notorious 
for his rudeness, being extremely shy, extremely irritable, 
and versed in the vocabulary of contempt. In teaching 
he never aimed at effect. ‘“ We are not learned enough to 
show off,” he said sharply to Halford Vaughan, when that 
eccentric scholar examined him before the Commission. 
No human being I have ever known was more free 
from vanity. He had extraordinary terseness of expression, 
and never wasted a word. His comments upon a difficult 
passage, or a passage which would have been difficult to 
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others, seemed to come of themselves in the form most 
easily remembered; his translation was always idiomatic 
and pointed. ‘“ Thorough acquaintance with literature” 
does not describe him to me in the least. He was anything 
but an omnivorous reader ; for his taste in modern literature 
was capricious. I have already mentioned his dislike 
of Shelley, Carlyle, and Thackeray. He could not read 
Jane Austen, confounding form with substance, and calling 
her trivial. He did not care for Dickens. I do not know 
whether he often read Shakespeare. Charlotte Bronté and 
George Eliot, a strange pair, he exalted above all other 
novelists, except Walter Scott. He was a devout Tenny- 
sonian, and a fervent admirer of Mr. Swinburne’s A¢a/anta 
in Calydon ; Matthew Arnold’s poems he never tired of, nor 
of contrasting them favourably with his prose. Browning 
he could not or would not read. Only a few stanzas of 
The Last Ride appealed to him at all. A less Catholic 
appreciation it would be hard to find. 

One of my tutor’s methods as a teacher, perhaps the 
most characteristic of them all, was to rouse a boy’s comba- 
tive instincts by flouting his prejudices, questioning his 
beliefs, treading, so to speak, on his corns. Suddenly put 
on the defensive, the dullest fellow, if he had any spirit in 
him, would try to say something for himself. If he talked 
nonsense, no pity was shown him. But if he made any sort 
of case, he received an encouragement which was peculiarly 
flattering, because it had the appearance of a reluctant con- 
cession. The one thing impossible in that pupil room was 
intellectual torpor. Acquiescence would not do. You were 
allowed to disagree if you had a reason. Without one it 
was not enough to agree. Mr. Benson says, quite truly, 
that in general conversation Johnson disliked argument. 
One of the few practical precepts for conduct in life that 
I can remember to have heard from him was, that if you 
did not know the opinions of your company, you should 
“confine yourself to facts.’ But he encouraged boys to 
dispute his statements, because he thereby discovered whether 
they understood what he was saying. He became more, 
not less, didactic in the company of adults ; and it was in 
general society, not in pupil room, that he appeared to be 
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THE AUTHOR OF ‘IONICA’ 


a pedagogue. Mr. Benson justly praises his Essay on the 
Education of the Reasoning Faculties in Dr. Farrar’s book, 
perhaps the most characteristic thing he ever wrote, though 
it ought to be read along with his evidence before the 
Royal Commission, and his Hints to Eton Masters. He hada 
profound contempt for the purely grammatical teaching ,of 
the classics, “‘ pottering,” for instance, over the “little inge- 
nuities”’ of Ovid. Although he made no real attempt to 
explain the metaphysics of Plato, and had no great knowledge 
of metaphysics himself, it was not merely as a supreme 
master of style that he loved and held up to us the author 
of the Thecetetus and the Gorgias. It was the moral and 
political doctrines that attracted him, and that he brought 
out. Grammar was necessary, because without it the books 
were unintelligible. When once it had been mastered, there 
was no need to think anything more about it. Plato was a 
philosopher, not a maker of sentences. What was the use 
of reading Thucydides, if he threw no light on the problems 
of modern state-craft ? Niebuhr and Grote were favourites 
with him, because they used their knowledge of the past to 
explain the present, making scholarship a mean, not an end 
in itself. That, however, is a common view enough. John- 
son’s peculiar gift was to make scenes and persons and episodes 
in the classics so intensely vivid, that all difference between 
ancient and modern faded away. 

What Mr. Benson means by saying that Johnson “ had 
strong common sense and much practical judgment,” I 
cannot imagine. He was morbidly, sometimes painfully, 
eccentric ; and he knew nothing of the world. He stayed 
in a few country houses, where he idealised everything he 
saw. Shyness and blindness (he used to say that he had 
never seen a bird fly) made him quite unsociable. He 
would not mix. As a talker, chiefly in monologue, with a 
few boys or intimate friends, there was scarcely any one like 
him for pouring out knowledge, humour, even eloquence. 
He enjoyed hearing about public affairs from any one who 
had ever been concerned in them; and he remembered what 
he was told. He wrote the best possible letters, especially 
about his pupils, original and penetrating ; for he had some 
insight into the characters of boys, though he was at the 
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mercy of superficial graces. His genius was for the 
education of the reasoning faculties ; and it sometimes 
almost amounted to creating them. His chief fault as a 
teacher was favouritism, which he indulged to excess, so 
that it finally destroyed his moral influence altogether. But 
he never allowed it to interfere with his duty to others. | 
was not the sort of boy he liked; for in those days he 
detested the commonplace. But he knew that it was 
important for me to get a scholarship at the university ; and 
he gave me just twice the amount of time that I had a right 
to expect. When the desired result was achieved, he said : 
“Well, you’ve satisfied the examiners.” I replied: ‘I 
suppose so, sir;” and the subject dropped. Somehow I 
preferred his remark to the most elaborate eulogy. His 
horror of gush was contagious. 

My tutor’s political opinions were, throughout his later 
life, perfectly consistent. He always asked himself what the 
Whigs would have thought or done. Even for Chancellor 
of the Exchequer he preferred Cornewall Lewis to Glad- 
stone ; and the late Lord Halifax was to him an object 
of reverence, as embodying the good old Whig tradition. 
Though he was tutor to most of Mr. Gladstone’s sons, he did 
not like the great man personally, nor trust him politically. 
“Oxford tutor p/us Liverpool bagman,” he used to call him. 
I always thought it a magnificent compliment; but he 
did not mean it as such. He meant a mixture of Jesuitical 
subtlety and mercantile prudence. Lord Salisbury’s “Italian 
in the custody of a Scotsman” is a more complimentary 
form of the same idea. My tutor sometimes had strange 
delusions ; and I believe he really imagined that Mr. Glad- 
stone wanted to see whether he was getting value for his 
money when he came down to talk about his own sons. Yet 
he would often speak of the same many-sided person’s “dignity 
and high courtesy ” as—examiner for the Newcastle Scholar- 
ship. He always voted Liberal till 1886, after which it was 
hardly safe to speak to him about Gladstone, the Liberal 
Party, or Home Rule. In one respect he did not resemble 
those “high statesmen,” his favourite Whigs. He never 
saw two sides to a question about which he really cared. 
He would have been happier if John Bright, the Radical 
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THE AUTHOR OF ‘IONICA’ 


bogey of his youth, had not been a Unionist. But one 
cannot have everything in this imperfect world. Lord 
Hartington had to represent the “high statesmanship ” 
and all the rest of it. 

I have often been amused at the zeal on behalf of 
“denominational education” professed for political pur- 
poses by men who send their sons to public schools. When 
I went to Eton, there were numerous services in Chapel at 
which attendance was compulsory. Some, those on surplice 
days, to which the choir of St. George’s, Windsor, came, 
were extremely beautiful. Others merely saved the Head 
Master the trouble of calling “absence” ; and there was a 
“conduct” whose lungs, and legs, were such, that, if the 
lessons were short, he could be in a five’s-court at a 
quarter past three, after saying: ‘When the wicked 
man” at three o’clock precisely. The other recognitions 
of the Christian faith, about which the Fellows, mostly 
inaudible, were understood to preach on Sunday, were a 
lesson in the Greek Testament on Monday morning, “ Sun- 
day questions” answered from books of reference, and 
“Sunday private” with one’s tutor. Johnson did not try 
to inculcate theology. I never heard him express belief or 
disbelief in any theological proposition whatsoever. But he 
had a very serious, reverent mind ; he abominated flippancy ; 
and one carried away from his Sunday privates, colloquial as 
they were, the conviction that it is impossible to divide the 
sacred from the secular, not because everything is secular, 
but because everything is sacred. He was a perfect reader; 
he read without the huge gold spectacles which disfigured 
him ; and one of his favourite passages in Ruskin, always 
taken from Modern Painters, or the Stones of Venice, was 
far more impressive than most of the sermons in Chapel. 
The only Biblical commentary I ever heard him recommend 
was Archbishop Leighton on St. Peter, a purely spiritual 
and devotional work. Though a regular church-goer, he 
was not, as Lord Selborne said of the Duke of Devonshire, 
“ecclesiastically minded.” The clergy, he would grumble, 
got all the good things both in this world and the next. 
His pet quotation from Bishop Butler, “ Everything is 
itself, and not another thing,” would, in his opinion, prevent 
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most sermons from being preached. The curious, now 
obsolete rule, which excluded even clerical masters from the 
pulpit, he defended before the Commissioners, on the ground 
that boys did not like being preached at. They liked to be 
“‘ preached to as ordinary Christians.” 

I have wandered from Jonica ; and yet I feel that I have 
not done justice to the most remarkable man I ever knew 
or am likely to know. We are all made for some purpose, 
though it may not be in every case easy to see what that 
purpose is. William Johnson came into the world to train 
the reasoning faculties of boys, not to increase the number 
of minor poets by one. To extract an estimate of him 
from his poetry is impossible. Mr. Benson has done his 
best; and he no doubt derived assistance from other sources. 
A few characteristic sayings he has correctly transcribed; 
and he has written an interesting, ingenious little essay, on 
a character evolved from his own mind. But he has for 
once, through no fault of his own, missed the mark. He 
had not the material. Johnson once listened, with great 
expectations, to talk about himself in an inn parlour. All 
he could hear was, that he was like a man who once lived 
at Leamington. He thought it dull. Mr. Benson is never 
dull ; but, in this single instance, he has failed to grasp the 
right end of the stick. My tutor was a teacher, and 
nothing but a teacher. He did not teach on any system. 
He taught because he could not help it. If you took a 
walk with him, or steered him on the river, you learned 
more than if you had been in school “ up to” anybody else. 
It was all intellectual, got from books. About the affairs 
of life, a monk in a cloister could have told you as much; 
and a girl at Newnham could tell you a great deal more. 
But then nobody read books quite as he did. If they were 
the kind of books which suited him, they gained in richness 
and in form by passing through his mind. His verbal 
memory was not remarkable ; and he seldom quoted. His 
memory for facts was prodigious. I doubt whether a 
question could have been asked him out of James’s Nava/ 
History which he would not have answered. I have been 
told, and I can well believe, that when Lord Roberts was 
commanding the Indian army he consulted my tutor by 
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letter about the details of past events on the north west 
frontier. Mr. Benson’s best anecdote describes how Johnson 
“ went down to Portsmouth to see a friend who was in com- 
mand of a man-of-war; he was rowed about among the hulks; 
the sailors in the gig looked half contemptuously at the sturdy 
landsman, huddled in a cloak, hunched upon the stern- 
sheets, peering about through his spectacles. But contempt 
became first astonishment, and then bewildered admiration, 
when they found that he knew the position of every ship, 
and the engagements in which each had fought.” Political 
history, though he knew it far less well, was almost equally 
interesting to him ; and he always referred with veneration 
to the authority of his friend the present Master of Trinity, 
as one whose store of anecdotes was equally accurate and 
large. In encyclopedic learning, he would not have dreamt 
of competition with his colleague at Eton, William Wayte. 
He was not, in the general sense, a learned man at all ; and 
yet it was impossible to be in his company without learning. 
He might have compared himself, as Socrates did, with the 
torpedo fish, that gave electric shocks. He had the art 
of under-statement, and the brevity, sometimes the incom- 
pleteness, of his sentences fixed them on the mind. Not 
that he had swallowed all formulas. Every visitor to his 
pupil room, from the Provost to the lowest of lower boys, 
including the most distinguished strangers, male or female, 
was greeted with the words: “* Wipe your shoes.” Another 
formula, which had small influence, was: “‘ Don’t talk about 
the weather.” To begin a conversation with him was not 
easy ; and he would seldom begin one himself. Once 
started, he would talk by the hour. He would listen most 
patiently to practical men on practical things. What never 
failed to bore him was talk for talking’s sake. For the 
inanities of conventional existence, he felt as fierce a scorn 
as Byron himself ; and parents who came to see him were 
soon made to feel that they were not wanted, unless they 
had something very special to say. ‘* People are so fond of 
railway journeys,” he used pathetically to complain; and no 
doubt there is a type of mind that likes Bradshaw. 

Mr. Benson says, doubtless on authority, that in 1860 
Lord Palmerston was for appointing William Johnson to 
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the Chair of Modern History at Cambridge. He would 
have been a far better professor than Charles Kingsley, who 
owed his selection, Mr. Benson assures us, to the Prince 
Consort. Once at least he gave a formal lecture at Eton, 
not written but spoken ; and most delightful it was. When 
he stepped forward to begin, the boys cheered him. “Stop 
that rubbishing row,” he exclaimed roughly, and plunged 
into his subject. The expression was more forcible than 
elegant ; but the boys liked him none the less for that. 
They knew that he was honourable and_ kind-hearted. 
The private wounds inflicted by his tongue, he probably 
did not realise. He could no more conceal his likes and 
dislikes than a dog or a child. He might with practice 
have become a very powerful speaker ; for he had a great 
command of colloquial English, and the oratorial instinct 
for dramatic surprises. His course of lessons in Political 
Economy, denounced in those days by Carlyle as the dismal 
science and apotheosis of selfishness, concluded with the 
words: ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law 
of Christ.” Then, as if afraid that he had been led into 
sentiment, he jerked out: “I have nothing more to say.” 
What more could be said? A great deal more could be 
said about him; but I must stop. Garrulity is stealing upon 
me ; and garrulity was a thing he abhorred. Early in life 
he wrote his own epitaph, and with it I will conclude this 
sketch : 


And when I may no longer live, 
They’ll say, who know the truth, 
He gave whate’er he had to give, 
To freedom and to youth. 
HERBERT PAvL 
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THE TEACHING OF REYNOLDS 


HIS new and illustrated edition of the famous Dzss- 
courses is welcome, if only because photography has 

now made possible without undue expense, the reproduction 
of pictures alluded to by Reynolds. And the publishers must 
be congratulated on their choice of an editor; for no one 
could be found more competent, by scholarship and sym- 
pathy, to interpret Reynolds’ ideas, than Mr. Roger Fry. 
The notes attest his wide and accurate knowledge of art ; 
the introductions to the several Discourses are the work of 
a man who is not only familiar with the painter’s craft, but 
has a zest and aptitude for philosophic discussion ; the 
style is luminous and succinct, and in its grace and dignity 
harmonizes with its subject. Besides these qualifications, 
Mr. Fry shares with Reynolds a real admiration for the 
seventeenth-century masters of Italy ; and here he is per- 
haps unique among critics of to-day. Time may restore 
them greater repute, though the world is not likely ever 
again to feel enthusiastic about these painters; but their 
total neglect is unmerited, and we can understand Mr. Fry’s 
tenderness for their special qualities, even if we cannot share 
its warmth. ‘Their pictures look better in the well-chosen 
examples illustrating this volume than in the galleries, 
because of their usually bad and gloomy colouring. The 
primitive Italians, on the other hand, are nearly always 
pleasant in colour ; later research for relief and chiaroscuro 
had not yet brought indifference to the beauty of light, 
and destroyed the charm of decorative tints. This attracts 
us to the primitives even more perhaps than that greater 
1 Discourses. By Sir Joshua Reynolds. With Introduction and Notes 

by Roger Fry. London: Seeley, 1905. 
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sincerity and spirituality, Which in many cases is more 
apparent than real. So far as Reynolds is concerned, there 
is plenty of proof (as Mr. Fry shows), especially in the 
more personal notes on pictures in Italy and the Netherlands, 
that he was by no means so much dominated by the taste of 
his time as some of his modern critics are dominated by the 
taste of their time. Our appreciation of everything Pre- 
Raphaelite has been blinder than our forefathers’ neglect. 
Mr. Fry prefaces each Discourse with a short introduction, 
pointing out where Reynolds differs from the ideas preva- 
lent in his day, and also from modern theory. There are 
few cases in which he does not allow Reynolds to be right 
in his main conclusions, even where he finds flaws in the 
process by which they were reached. The introduction to 
the Third Discourse is the longest and most important, 
treating, as it does, of the principles of esthetics. Reynolds 
is naturally less authoritative and illuminating on abstract 
theory than on the application of theory to practice ; and 
Mr. Fry, in a very interesting essay on the conception of 
ideal types, is easily able to pick holes in the argument, and 
to show how, like more professed philosophers, Reynolds 
found the word “Nature” a very Proteus for thought 
to struggle with. To discuss the questions raised is im- 
possible in the limits of a brief review. But I may men- 
tion a suggestive point raised in another Discourse, where 
Reynolds really seems to lay himself open to his editor's 
criticism that he “to some extent, only saw in pictures what 
he was prepared for.” Sir Joshua says that Titian, in his 
landscapes, never descends to such detail as would gratify a 
botanist ; and Mr. Fry confutes him with a photograph of 
part of the Bacchus and Ariadne, showing the exquisite 
precision of detail which Titian alone was able to fuse with 
the breadth of his masses. Here we come upon a weakness 
in Reynolds which infects his practice even more than his 
theory. The generalized form which he painted had not 
enough content, not enough intimacy and richness of 
observation lying under it, to satisfy us wholly. Here at 
any rate the taste and ideas of his own time were too strong 
for him. How strong these were, one can realize by 
remembering how potently they controlled in the same 
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THE TEACHING OF REYNOLDS 


direction the imagery of eighteenth-century poetry ; and 
we may instance Blake, who, while violently denouncing 
this doctrine, invariably, though perhaps unconsciously, 
followed it. Yet we must in justice allow that Reynolds 
in his teaching does not dogmatize narrowly. He says 
expressly : “I am not recommending a neglect of the 
detail” ; and again: ‘“ No work can be too much finished, 
provided the diligence employed be directed to its proper 
object ; but I have observed that an excessive labour in the 
detail has, nine times in ten, been pernicious to the general 
effect, even when it has been the labour of great masters.” 
He admits, if unwillingly, that rich detail sometimes occurs 
in great art. 

Mr. Fry seems to obscure the issue in his General Intro- 
duction. ‘It is impossible for us to doubt,” he says, “ that 
the beauties we find in Mantegna and Van Eyck are real 
artistic beauties ; and yet most of Reynolds’ precepts are 
directed towards a kind of beauty which is at least very 
different from theirs, possibly incompatible with it.” And 
he goes on to say, that “ there are two contending principles 
in art—one of which makes for richness of content, the 
other for unity of expression” ; illustrating these two 
principles, the one by Van Eyck’s Adoration of the Lamb, 
the other by Rubens’ St. Augustine altar-piece. Reynolds 
seems here to have put the matter better than his critic. 
Mr. Fry writes as if richness of content were a positive 
principle, of equal value with that of unity. But surely 
unity is the essential thing; nor is richness of content 
necessarily opposed to it; rather it is, as Reynolds says, 
a “subordinate” excellence. If unity be achieved, if the 
parts cohere into a whole, then Reynolds himself allows 
any amount of detail, though “nine times out of ten,” he 
says, much particularity will impair the effect of the whole. 
Nine times out of ten ; and the tenth it is Van Eyck! 


1 Mr. Fry’s description of this picture is written with such rare charm 
and insight, that I feel ungracious in pointing out that it was hardly a fair 
example to take. Being only part of the quasi-architectural scheme of a great 
altar-piece, it would have impaired the general unity if its separate unity had 
been insisted on and made the focus of interest. The candid symmetry of 
its design, with its suggestion of radiation, seems to me precisely what was 
needed for this special place in the scheme of the altar-piece. 
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I cannot understand why Mr. Fry should take Van 
Eyck as the typical primitive, nor why he associates him 
in this respect with Mantegna. The intense and searching 
vision of Van Eyck in works of imagination—for we are 
not considering portraiture—is as unique among the greatest 
painters as that of Dante among the greatest poets. How 
absolutely different from the vision of Giotto, whose art, 
notwithstanding, affords an equally great contrast with the 
Rubens’ altar-piece. 

If in Van Eyck it is “ richness of content,” in Giotto 
it is something different, a large use of spaces as positive 
factors in the design, which distinguishes his art from the 
typical way of composition inherited from the Renaissance. 
In either case, unity is achieved in a more subtle and less 
obvious way, lying rather, as Mr. Fry himself suggests, in 
the concentration of the artist’s mind on his subject, than in 
the actual disposition of lines and masses. Such a unity 
baffles analysis ; but surely Reynolds was not the less right 
in insisting on unity above all things. We must remember 
that he was not interpreting works of art to the world ; 
he was teaching students the principles that should govern 
practice. He avows the difficulty of a subject in which so 
much must elude verbal explanation; he did not try to 
teach what could not be taught, and wisely chose for illus- 
tration paintings in which the main principle of unity 
was obvious and explicit. If, like most eighteenth-century 
minds, he relies too much on conscious rule and theory, 
constructing too much from the outside, the value of his 
teaching is scarcely impaired. Individual moderns may take 
some recreating element from early art, Rossetti adding a 
new richness of content, Puvis de Chavannes a new sense of 
the value of space ; but a practical teacher is bound to take 
up art at the point where he finds it. What Reynolds 
omitted to enforce is of little account compared with 
what he does enforce. The insistence by Ruskin on the 
importance of copying plumage, plants, and rocks, illustrates 
the disastrous effect of elevating “richness of content” to a 
positive governing principle. The anarchy and helplessness 
of the present day illustrate the danger of ‘following 
Nature, and of concession to caprice. For the value of 
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THE STORY OF A DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


academic teaching is that it provides a norm or standard, 
and its fruitful effect comes, as often as not, from the 
personal reaction it stimulates. Hence its supposed 
futility. But, since our Academy left off being academic, 
there has been nothing even to provoke such wholesome 
reaction. 

Reynolds, with masculine concentration of purpose, kept 
the essential things always in view. Knowledge of our 
national mental character, its tendency to laziness and im- 
patience of discipline, may have accentuated his emphasis on 
the paramount value of thought and purpose in painting, his 
eloquent appeals to learn from the great men of the past. 
Yet he nourished a splendid faith in the imaginative capacity 
of his race; his generous ideal was of a national art surpassing 
his own in creative scope and grandeur ; he conceived of 
tradition not merely as a code of rules, but as initiation into 
the company and ennobling emulation of the masters who 
are not dead but immortal. All that Mr. Fry says of 
Reynolds as a teacher is admirable and most just ; the 
younger generation of artists are finding how valuable 
and pregnant his counsels are. The republication of the 
Discourses, with these helpful comments and illustrations, is 
a significant and opportune event. 

LAURENCE BINYON 


THE STORY OF A DEVONSHIRE HOUSE’ 


t Bese Story of a Devonshire House is the story of the lives 
of the elder branch of the Coleridge family. The scene 
is Ottery St. Mary in the county of Devon, and the period 
A.D. 1760-18 36. 
The progenitor of the family was the Reverend John 


1 The Story of a Devonshire House. By Lord Coleridge, K.C. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1905. 
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Coleridge, who was born at Crediton in 1719, and came to 
Ottery, as master of the Grammar School and vicar of the 
Parish, in 1760. He was the father of eight sons who 
grew to manhood. The “last of the flock” was the poet 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge; but the “story” is not his 
story, but that of his elder brothers and of their sons and 
grandsons. 

John the vicar was son to John the weaver, or, it may 
be, woollen-draper, of Crediton; but of remoter Coleridge 
ancestry nothing has been definitely ascertained. He is 
known to have been a scholar, and an author; and he is said 
to have been singularly unworldly and absent-minded. A 
sketch of “ The Reverend John Coleridge mounting his 
Horse” (facing p. 64) represents a robust and well-groomed 
pedagogue in a three-cornered hat. He made his own way 
in the world, and enabled his sons to do better than he 
did himself. The tales which the poet recounted and De 


Quincey embellished are in great measure apocryphal, 


Guileless he may have been, unpractical he was not. Un- 


practical men do not start with half-a-crown, and, after 


rearing and putting out into the world a round dozen of 
children, die solvent, and with some trifle of savings invested 
in land. He was a stout old “dog of Devon,” and earned 
the right to indulge his genius. 

The vicar’s eldest son John, and Francis Syndercombe, 
the youngest but one, were officers in the service of the 
East India Company. John rose to be a “Captain of 
Sepoys,” amassed a small fortune, and died, aged thirty-two, 
in 1787. His letters reveal a singularly attractive person- 
ality. To do his duty by his country, and by his family, to 
give largely and ungrudgingly of his savings, to think much 
of others and nothing of himself, were the characteristic 
notes of this “ great-hearted gentleman.” When the vicar 
died, there was some thought of sending the one girl of 
the second family “ abroad” to Exeter to earn her living. 
John will not have it on any account. He tells his brother 
James, that he would rather live all the rest of his days 
on bread and water, “than see my sister [Nancy] standing 
behind a Counter, where she is hourly exposed to the 
insults of every conceited Puppy, that may choose to pur- 
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THE STORY OF A DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


chase a Yard of Ribbon from her.” Two years later, 
Nancy wrote to him; and he tells her in reply, that he 
has “ perused [her letter] twenty times—the delicate and 
soft sentiments that shine through the whole of it, have 
given me a perfect knowledge of the virtuous mind of the 
writer.” In the same year (1785) he says he has been 
thinking . . . “of getting Sam, a couple of years hence, sent 
out to me as a Cadet at the India House.” 

“Fancy,” writes Lord Coleridge, “Silas Tompkyn 
Comberbacke in India.” After all, when he was in Malta 
he made an excellent civil servant ; and, if John had lived, 
S. T. C. might have made a fortune as Commissioner or 
Resident of —‘* Xanadu.” But dés aliter visum; and he built 
his “‘ dome in air,” instead. 

Of Francis Syndercombe, who “ hated books, and loved 
climbing, fighting, playing, and robbing orchards to dis- 
traction,’ readers of Sara Coleridge’s Supplement to her 
father’s Biographia Literaria know something already. He 
was not so modest and self-contained as his brother John ; 
but he was quite as generous and as affectionate. His letters 
home are full of touching and romantic incident. He died 
in 1792, shortly after the siege of Seringapatam, in which 
he had taken part and won his spurs. 

The vicar’s third son James, a Captain in the King’s 
Army, a Colonel of Volunteers, married Frances Duke 
Taylor, a descendant and representative of an extinct family, 
the Dukes of Otterton. Part of her fortune was devoted to 
the purchase of a house and small estate at Ottery, formerly 
known as Heath’s Court, but now, in accordance with the 
title deeds, re-christened “The Chanter’s House” ; and, 
here, as his brother Sam once wrote to Tom Poole, he 
lived “a respectable man”—a term, be it understood, of 
commendation, not of implied contempt. 

The most important and interesting chapters of this 
work contain notices of two of the “ Colonel’s” sons, his 
second son John Taylor, better known as Mr. Justice 
Coleridge, the father of John Duke, Lord Coleridge, 
who died in 1876, and his third son, Bernard Frederick, 
a midshipman in the Royal Navy, who died in 1805, aged 
thirteen. 
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It is seldom that a boy’s letters appeal to any one but 
his mother; but the letters of this twelve year old “‘middy” 
are not only worth publishing because they present pictures 
of life aboard ship in the years which preceded the Battle 
of Trafalgar, but because they enshrine the record of a brief 
but beautiful life. ‘The little lad,” writes Lord Coleridge, 
“had a joyous nature which hardship did not daunt. His 
letters home show that on the lonely night watches on deck 
his thoughts went slipping back to the bright stream run- 
ning through his father’s fields, to the flowers in his little 
garden, to the apples in the orchard, and to those who loved 
him because he loved them. None were forgotten.” It is 
finely said ; and it is not a word too much. One of the last 
letters records a “brush” with the enemy, in September 
1805, just a hundred years ago, when L’ Entente Cordiale was 
not. “At half-past ten, the batteries opened a tremendous 
fire of shot and shell, one of which struck the Vi//e de Paris, 
and a splinter of it striking the Admiral, he said, ‘ Damme, 
but I will have some of you out for this!’ ... At 11.30 
a French three-decker got astern of the Cesar, and raked 
her with a whole broadside, which killed three men and 
wounded six. At twelve we stood out with the fleet ; and 
this is a true account of our brush.” Two months later, he 
“saw the Eurya/us with the body of Nelson on board, pass 
on its way to Portsmouth . . . On December g, 1805, he 
fell from the top-mast and was killed on the spot . . . on 
his tomb in Antony Churchyard [in Cornwall] you may 
still read the touching inscription: ‘He fell to rise 
again.’ ” 

The other main feature of interest in the book is a chap- 
ter of extracts from the early letters of John Taylor Coleridge, 
descriptive of a tour on the Continent in 1814. He went, 
no doubt, where the guide-book and his letters of introduc- 
tion took him ; but it is curious to note that in several par- 
ticulars—a dinner at Mme. de Staél’s chateau at Coppet, 
where he met Schlegel and Sismondi, a conversazione at the 
Countess Albrizzi’s at Venice, an excursion to the Armenian 
Convent on the island of San Lazaro—he anticipates the 
movements and engagements of another traveller, Lord 
Byron, who visited the same spots and knocked at the same 
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doors just two years later,in the summer and autumn of 
1816. He writes light-heartedly and at his ease; and 
it is pleasant to think that the grave lawyer, the friend of 
Arnold and Dyson, the friend and biographer of Keble, 
was happy, and not too careful or careworn, when he was 
oung. 

The Story of a Devonshire House is bright and light in 
hand, and should appeal to a wide circle of readers. Lord 
Coleridge has accomplished a difficult task. He has grouped 
together the lives of three generations, and, at the same time, 
has preserved some measure of unity both in the design and 
the execution of the work. Here and there, when he lets 
himself go, he touches a higher note. His word-picture of 
the Valley of the Otter, and the metrical epilogue in which 
he sums up his forbears, are of “the nature of poetry.” On 
the other hand, the references to the poet are not very 
numerous ; and they arenone of them pleasant. In his own 
person Lord Coleridge speaks of his great-grand-uncle more 
in sorrow than in anger ; but the older generation speak of 
their disquieting relative more in anger than in sorrow. 
They had done their duty by him in his youth ; and he had 
disappointed, and, at one time, discredited them. Those who 
are familiar with the reviews of Christabe/ and of the Bu- 
graphia Literaria, to say nothing of earlier and more calum- 
nious libels, will be able to appreciate their point of view. 
8. T. C. had not their virtues, nor they his genius ; but, as 
Lord Coleridge most justly remarks, they were “alike . . . in 
their natural simplicity, the religious habits of their thought, 
and the serious view they took of life.” It is the more to 
be regretted that, at the close of his life and of theirs, when 
“Coleridge sat on the brow of Highgate Hill,” and many 
came to do him reverence, they did not open their arms a 
little wider, and indulge “ the last sweet weakness to forgive.” 
But, as he was the first to admit, “ the children of the sons 
of my father,” or, as others put it, his nephews, healed the 
breach in the second generation. 

The volume is illustrated with more than thirty photo- 
graphs, half-tones, and drawings in black and white. Among 
them is a facsimile (to face p. 64) of the famous letter which 
Silas Tompkyn Comberbacke, of the 15th King’s or Light 
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Dragoons, wrote to his brother James in February 1794, a 
portrait of the “ Colonel,” and a photograph of Sara Coleridge 
from an early miniature. 

Ernest HARTLEY COLERIDGE 


WALT WHITMAN' 


LL great beauty, it was Whitman’s belief, comes in the 
last resort from a beautiful character ; and the best 
thing a poet can give is himself. And if the world has a right 
in general to the Lives of poets, it has a peculiar claim in the 
case of Whitman himself. No intelligent reader, however 
unsympathetic, can help feeling that he is in the presence of 
a strong personality ; and no sympathetic reader but longs to 
know more of the person. For it was Whitman’s own desire 
to set the currents of personal feeling flowing between him- 
self and his readers ; and the desire can be felt in all he 
wrote. Mr. Binns has done us much service, therefore, in 
giving, as he has given us, by far the best life of the man 
that has yet appeared. He disclaims any attempt at a final 
and authoritative biography. The time for that, he thinks, 
and perhaps rightly, has not come yet. But it is a great 
thing to have collected, before it was too late, the best of 
the memories among those who knew Whitman personally. 
And Mr. Binns’ work has in itself two great merits. It 
shows a fine simplicity of feeling which assures the reader 
of security from the first, and a sense of proportion in the 
values of things which enables him to present Whitman’s 
spirit and life fairly and coherently. 
He gives us in right perspective the homely beautiful back- 
ground of the peasant stock from which the poet sprang, and 
then the long period of the poet’s own slow development. 


1 A Life of Walt Whitman. By Henry Bryan Binns. London: Methuen 
& Co., 1905. 
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WALT WHITMAN 


Nothing indeed is more remarkable in this history than the 
gap between what Whitman published before he was thirty- 
six, and his later work. His early writings,—with the 
exception of the poignant little poem B/ood-Money—are not 
only worthless in themselves, but apparently show no kind 
of promise. After that time, as it were by a sudden leap, he 
seems to have found himself. Mr. Binns thinks the change 
was precipitated by the poet’s journey to the South in 1848, 
and a passionate and tragic love-experience that developed 
itself there. Certain it is, that it was soon after this, in 1855, 
that he published the first small edition of Leaves of Grass, 
which shows at once the characteristic outlines of all he was 
to express,—his joy, belief in Nature, and life, and God, and 
man, especially the modern man of the New World—with 
all his faults and all his promise, faults that shock and terrify 
us, but that never baffled him. 

Later followed the famous 1860 edition, with the poems 
of love and comradeship. Then there came for him, and 
for America, the crisis of the Civil War. Whitman’s in- 
tense belief in the Union, his intense sympathy with all 
soldiers, his works of devotion in the army hospitals, are 
fortunately well known ; and the expression of it all in the 
noble Drum-Taps is worthy of the source. It is a pity that 
Mr. Binns has not quoted any of these poems, the only great 
war poems that have been written in modern days. With 
the war poems came the special poems of religion and death 
and life beyond death, the group which Whitman called 
Passage to India, and which he felt to be, in a way, the 
climax and end of his work—like a gathering on deck, 
as he says, for the close of the hero’s career in some old 
legend or poem, “a loosing of sails to the wind, a putting 
forth to the limitless sea, no one knows whither, and so 
to return no more; and so the curtain falls, and that is the 
last of it.” 

His life closes with the long years of dragging illness, 
most patiently endured, Death drawing near him slowly, 
“face to face.” Of the little details in the biography for 
which we are grateful we may quote this one. On the 
night before he died, Whitman was moved on to a water- 
bed. “He tried to laugh when, as he turned him upon it, 
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and the water splashed around, Warry, the sailor-nurse, said 
it sounded like the waves upon a ship’s flanks.” 

Throughout we see the life as we have already learnt to 
know it, as a life not without fault, “doubtless open to 
criticism ”"—according to his own words, “don’t let them 
think of me as a saint, or a finished anything ”—but always 
singularly generous, affectionate, and noble. 

Mr. Binns rightly makes the events of the life subservient 
to the work of the life—the poems, namely, and the prose 
which is their best commentary. He puts in a clear light 
what we may call the two poles of Whitman’s creed : his 
belief in the infinite value of every individual, and his 
confidence in the progress of the whole universe to perfec- 
tion. His political theories were based on this thorough- 
going belief in individuality. With a prophet’s boldness, 
he brushed past all make-shift legal compromises between 
conflicting “ rights” and “claims,” and announced affection 
as the one and only power that could “solve the problems 
of freedom,” could give us great personalities and yet make 
room for pity, unite order and independence as they have 
never been united yet. The political institutions of Demo- 
cracy are merely the machinery by which individuals can 
now be taught to stand on their own feet, in order to take 
their part one day in the City of Friends: the soul of 
Democracy is in that city. 

But, for the full attainment of his ideal, Whitman 
demands immortality—‘ the amplitude of time,” in which 
the “laggards” can be brought to the front. He looks 
at the faces in the street, low and mean and bad, and is 
“content with each.” ‘Do you think I could be content 
if I thought them their own finale?” His biographer 
perhaps hardly gives full weight to this passionate demand 
for immortality, Whitman’s “ pleading for his brothers and 
sisters.” 

It is this belief of his in a boundless range of growth for 
the individual soul, that completes the answer to those 
critics—mistaken, as Mr. Binns sees—who hold that Whit- 
man was quite indifferent to distinctions of good and evil. 
Most true is it that he “accepted Reality and dared not 
question it”; but not because he was content it should 
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WALT WHITMAN 


continue just as it was. On the contrary, he believed it 
was in its essence a process of unfolding, in which, for every 
unit, the good was becoming perfect, and the evil was 
“hastening to merge itself and become lost and dead.” The 
ugly facts of what is now must be faced, if they are to be 
conquered ; and the scholars of Whitman are apt to be 
exasperated when they realise that it is partly just because 
he faced them so steadily and would never blink them, and 
put them in his poems with a daring never surpassed, that 
he has been called a shallow optimist. It is true that he 
thought good would come out of evil, but always by a 
struggle. His “loafing” did not make him forget that 
man’s life was still “the old, the incessant war”; and he 
was justified, if ever man was, in his claim to “ promote 
brave soldiers.” 

It is true also that he does raise the question, and does 
not answer it: If the struggle with evil produces heroic 
good, can evil after all be itself bad? That question, we say, 
has not yet been answered, neither by him nor by any other ; 
but we say, too, that he never made the mistake of thinking 
that the evil alone, without the struggle and without the 
triumph, could be good. But his acceptance of life does 
involve a peculiar belief which he shares with Meredith as 
against the ascetics of all ages; and this is, that every 
process which makes for the natural health of the individual 
bears in itself a special seed of good. Hence his deliberate 
celebration. of the body: “the life of my senses and flesh, 
transcending my senses and flesh.” This double acceptance 
of life—on the one hand joy in health and physical 
impulses, on the other the confident battle with evil and the 
endurance of all pain—makes it easy to see how he could 
embrace as he did, and knew he did, both Christianity and 
Paganism. He dreamt, so he tells us, of a larger religion, 
“fusing both, and doing justice to both, that might one day 
be outlined.” He has been called Pan ; and there may be 
truth in the name. But, if so, he is a Pan that has seen the 
face of Christ, and gone back into the woods remembering 
what he saw. Religion was always the overword of his 
poetry. The sense of unity between himself and the ideal 
Power that he recognised as expressing itself, clearly and 
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more clearly, in the world, can be felt dominant, from the 
wonderful vision of mystical peace and knowledge in the 
first Song of Myself, on to the welcome of Death in the 
‘“‘concluding chirps” of his old age; and he meant it to 
be so. That, and “the carols vibrating through the air for 
comrades and for lovers,” were the chants he wanted most 
of all to sing. 

Of these last, Mr, Binns quotes in full one that appeared 
in the 1860 edition. It was not reprinted in the final 
Leaves of Grass ; and we cannot do better for our close than 
repeat the quotation of it here : 


Long I thought that knowledge alone would suffice me—O 
if I could but obtain knowledge ! 

Then my lands engrossed me—Lands of the prairies, 
Ohio’s land, the southern savannahs, engrossed 
me—For them I would live—I would be their 
orator ; 

Then I met the examples of old and new heroes—I heard of 
warriors, sailors, and all dauntless persons—And it 
seemed to me that I too had it in me to be as daunt- 
less as any—and would be so ; 

And then to enclose all, it came to me to strike up the songs 
of the New World—And then I believed my life 
must be spent in singing ; 

But now take notice, land of the prairies, land of the south 
savannahs, Ohio’s land, 

Take notice, you Kanuck woods—and you Lake Huron— 
and all that with you roll toward Niagara—and 
you Niagara also, 

And you, Californian mountains—That you each and all find 
somebody else to be your singer of songs, 

For I can be your singer of songs no longer—One who 
loves me is jealous of me, and withdraws me from all 
but love, 

With the rest I dispense—I sever from what I thought 
would suffice me, for it does not—it is now empty 
and tasteless to me, 

I heed knowledge, and the grandeur of The States, and the 
example of heroes no more, 
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I am indifferent to my own songs—I will go with him I 
love, 
It is to be enough for us that we are together—We never 
separate again. 
F. MeELIAN STAWELL 


THE LAST GENERATION’? 


HIS full and interesting book baffles the reviewer. 

Dr. Rose calls his work The Development of the 
European Nations. But nearly half of his 600 closely 
printed pages are concerned with countries far beyond 
the boundaries of Europe. The Central Asian Question, 
with the Afghan and Turcoman Campaigns ; the occupation 
of Egypt; the conquest of the Sudan ; the partition of Africa; 
the treatment of the Congo Free State, and the policy of 
Russia in the Far East, are subjects to which Dr. Rose devotes 
long and important chapters. And there is no doubt that 
all these matters are not merely full of interest themselves, 
but that they illustrate the activity, which the old nations of 
Europe have lately displayed in acquiring for themselves new 
spheres of influence and trade. But are such questions as the 
conquest of the Sudan or the administration of the Congo 
rightly included under such a title as The Development of 
the European Nations? The first half of Dr. Rose’s 
book seems to supply the answer to the inquiry. For, in 
it, Dr. Rose treats of the rivalry between France and Prussia 
which led to the Franco-German War and the creation of the 
German Empire ; and he relates the history of the Eastern 
Question, with the Russo-Turkish War, which led to the 
Balkan settlement and the making of Bulgaria. While, 
therefore, the first half of his book deals with a period of 


reconstruction which has furnished the Europe which we 


1 The Development of the European Nations, 1870. By J. Holland Rose. 
London : Constable & Co., 1905. 
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know to-day, the second half of his book is concerned with 
the history of European expansion beyond the limits of 
Europe. Both are subjects thoroughly deserving of exposi- 
tion. But both are themes so vast, that we doubt 
whether they can be properly or even adequately discussed 
in a single volume, even by so accomplished a writer and so 
competent a historian as Dr. Rose. 

We have moreover some doubt whether the period 
which Dr. Rose has selected (1870-1900) is that which 
best illustrates the development of the European nations as 
we know them to-day. The great fact about the history 
of the nineteenth century is that, while the boundaries of 
the European nations in 1858 roughly corresponded with 
their boundaries in 1815, or even in 1792, the map of 
Europe was almost reconstructed between 1858 and 1886. 
Italy had become a kingdom ; Prussia had grown into the 
German Empire. The boundaries of France had been set 
back ; the boundaries of Russia had been advanced. The 
dependent provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia had become 
the kingdom of Roumania; and Bulgaria and Roumelia, 
which Lord Beaconsfield at Berlin strove to separate, had 
gravitated into one principality. These great changes had 
been accomplished, as Dr. Rose rightly says, by two forces : 
“the first, that great impulse towards individual liberty, 
which we name Democracy ; the second, scarcely less mighty 
and elemental, that prompts men to effect a close union 
with their kith and kin: this we may term Nationality.” 
But, while Dr. Rose thus clearly lays down the chief factors 
in the history with which he is concerned, he omits to 
observe that it is impossible to trace the movement towards 
Nationality if the narrative only commences in 1870. It was 
the combined policy of Napoleon III and Count Cavour 
which set “ Nationality” in motion; Bismarck himself 
might have never accomplished his life work, if his Italian 
prototype had not shown him the example. His own 
proceedings, moreover, are partially unintelligible if the 
history of 1870 is not preceded by an accurate account of 
the history of 1864 and 1866. For the three wars—with 
Denmark, with Austria, and with France—are but three acts 
in the same drama; and the whole must be read together 
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if they are to enforce the due moral. In the same way, 
the making of Bulgaria is but the supplement to the making 
of Roumania. And the mistake, which—as we think— 
Lord Beaconsfield made in trying to separate the Bulgarians 
north of the Balkans from the Bulgarians south of that 
range, will not be fully appreciated, unless we realise that 
Lord Palmerston had tried to do the same thing in 
Roumania twelve years before, and that his attempt had 
resulted in a disastrous failure. 

We think, also, that Dr. Rose is a little inclined to lay 
too much stress on military events. We admit that his 
descriptions of the campaigns in France in 1870 and in 
Turkey in 1878, are excellent, and that the maps which 
illustrate his narrative help us to follow and understand 
the strategy of these campaigns. But, if he is right in saying 
that the impulses which were leading to the predominance 
of Germany and the freedom of Bulgaria were Democracy 
and Nationality, we must believe that these results would, 
in the long run, have been secured if Marshal Bazaine had 
escaped from Metz, and the Grand Duke Nicholas had 
been driven back from Adrianople. The military successes 
of the Germans in 1870 were merely the outward and 
visible sign of the great national movement which was 
throwing all Germany on the Rhine ; just as the attack of 
Russia on Turkey in 1878 was due, not to the Czar or his 
Ministers, but to an agitation which was shaking the 
Slavonic peoples to their depths. The development of the 
Teuton and the Slav is to be traced in other ways than the 
victories of their arms. It is not the sword, but the man 
who directs the sword, who wins the victory. 

In making these criticisms, we have no desire to ignore 
the many excellent qualities of Dr. Rose’s book. Within 
the limits which he has imposed on himself, he has given a 
full and admirable account of many events of importance in 
the recent history of the world. We cannot, for example, 
sufficiently praise his chapter on Nihilism and Absolutism 
in Russia, and we do not know how to find elsewhere so 
full or so good an account of the Near Eastern Question 
from 1875 to 1885, as in the four chapters which 
Dr. Rose has devoted to this subject. Dr. Rose sees 
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clearly the fatefulness of the blunder committed by Lord 
Beaconsfield when he wrecked the Berlin Memorandum, 
dissolved the Concert of the Powers, and rendered hopeless 
a peaceful solution of the Eastern Question. And yet 
he contrives to do justice to that Minister’s policy, and 
occasionally appears to be under the spell of his personality. 
It is impossible, however, in the short space allotted to this 
review, to enter into the details of a book which we trust 
that all who take an interest in recent history will read for 
themselves. Dr. Rose’s canvas is so broad, his researches 
are so careful, that we may almost say that he has done for 


England what M. Seignobos, in his Histoire Politique de : 


L’ Europe Contemporaine, has done for France. 
SPENCER WALPOLE 





*,* It is desirable that no contributions should be sent without 
previous communication with the Editor, who cannot undertake 
to return unsolicited MSS. 


Publishers are requested not to send books for review. The 
Editor will venture to apply for copies of such works as it is 
desired to notice. 
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